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THE FATE OF FEELING. 
> 

Aw aversion which I have to travelling 

n Sunday, detained me at R a day| 
longer than I had intended. After a morn- 
ing spent in reflections of rather a melan- 
choly kind, I wandered towards the vil-| 
lage church, with a listless step ; but my 
ittention was soon fixed : the building be- 
fore me was distinguished by all the marks) 
of humble majesty, which poets have so} 











and he seems panting for a time when he 
may shoot away like a comet, into a dim 
jimmensity, to which his own mind has gi- 
ven a sort of hovering existence. 

Of this description was the being I-con- 
templated. While to some the derange- 
ment of his reason made him the object of 
unciscerning pity, the mind of poetic en- 
|lthusiasm would have looked, with a feel- 
ling somewhat like envy, upon the wild 
isublimity which seemed to characterize 
his. wanderings. His appearance inte- 
rested me so much, that | determined, if 
possible, to approach him, and draw him 
jinto that kind of conversation, which might 
ibe expected from a person in his condi- 
ition; but when we were dismissed, he 
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materiality never failed to bring along} 
with it the pangs of disappointment, and) 
the longings of regret for his momentary) 
freedom. 

When he was about nineteen, he! 
thought all his fancies and all his hopes| 
destined to be realized. There was in-! 
troduced to his father’s family, in the ca-| 
pacity of governess to his sisters, a young! 
woman of ignoble birth, but exquisite! 
beauty; the superior education, which) 
‘her striking charms had procured for her, | 
gave a polish and delicacy to her external) 
appearance, but, as was said by those who, 


impart a refinement to those sentiments) 
which frequently bear along with them) 
a character derived from the grovelling! 





jitime and absence. 


when too late, that love, when cherished 
by romance, instead of being weakened, 
|gains increasing force by the influence o! 
Stimulated by an im- 
pulse so powerful, our hero made as dili- 
gent a search afier the object of his way- 
ward attachment as the secrecy he wish. 
ed to preserve would admit of. After « 
good deal of fruitless inquiry, he found 
that she had gone to live with a relation. 
at aconsiderable distance from his father’s 
jhouse.. Thither he followed her, with all 
the eagerness of hope ; but great was his 
\disappointment when he learned, that, af- 





knew. her intimately, was insufficient to|ter she had been there for a short time, 


lshe had packed up the most part of he: 
little fortune, and had gone nobody could 
jtell whither. Her aunt, from whom he 


ustly noticed as belonging to these places||darted away wath peculiar velocity, and//state in which they were first produced. received this information, seemed to be a 
if worship, and in the church-yard, which disappeared ; so that | was fain to pro-|| But this fact lay beyond the penetra-; 
| had just entered, I could read the re-|\cure any information concerning him from!|jtion of Ernest ; indeed, he had no oppor-| 
ord of many a mortal, whose life had been|!some of the villagers who were passing, ||tunity of discoveringit; in her he saw no-| 
characterized by nothing but the good || The following particulars rewarded my||thing but the lovely being of his dream—| 
deeds of a useful retirement, but whose'|inquiries : Ernest Howard was the only||the tangible reality of that beautiful phan-| 
nemory was cherished by the few whe!!son of a gentleman, who resided at some|\tom he had so long doted on in hope, and! 


new him, with an affectionate regard,! 


jlittle distance from R——. A predilec-| 


| . . . 
jmourned in despair. He saw before him} 


-eldom if ever mixed with the meed of | tion for retirement, the state of his health||the object he had so often in fancy pur-| 


heartless honour, which the multitude be- 
tow upon the hero or the sage. I now} 
oined the country people, who were} 
locking to church, arrayed, some with! 
creat neatness ; others, in as much rustic! 
inery as they could assume ; the weather! 
was favourable to such a display, and the! 
whole scene filled me with a feeling of | 
solemn pleasure, which affected every} 
movement of my mind. When I had ta- 
ken my seat among the crowd, I employ-| 
ed myself for a while in observing the sin-| 
cere devotion which appeared on the| 
countenance of some of the aged, and the) 
smiles of conscious attachment, which!) 


played on the faces of many of the young!|paradise, and people it with beings off 


i} 4 
| when young, and the fondness of his pa- 


\rents, combined in procuring for him an 
jeducation in the country, remote from 
‘those seminaries where the youth. sees, 
lin all arennd him, an epitome of the world 
|he is one day to join ; and in the hardships 
and deceit he must meet with, is present- 
_ed with a foretaste of what he is to expect 
jin after life. Brought up in complete se- 


sued with fervour,—and new energy was 


jadded to a passion which had long lived) 


‘nameless, but powerful, in the deepest se-|| 


iclusion of hissoul. Their relative situa- 


that open license which he burned to en-| 
joy, and he was obliged to view ata dis- 
tance the fulfilment of hopes he had en- 
tained Wefore he -Wwas Tully Aare if 





iclusion, Emmest was vented from com- 
ing in full contact with the realities of so- 


cial life, and all his.epinions of: mankind 


nature. Whilst all intercourse with Loui- 
sa Werner was thus.cut off from Ernest, 





‘were suffered to be the handywork of a 
fancy naturally warm and generous. His 
fond imagination would ofjen conjure up a 





his imagination was not less busy in attri- 
buting to her all the amiable qualities of 
genius and modesty ; and so often had he 
meditated upon her charms in his retire- 





of both sexes, who had arranged them-||beauty and of virtue ;—the existence of||ment, that she became, as it were, the un- 


selves as conveniently as possible for see-|| vice in this creation of his mind he could/|scious inmate of his bosom. 


A passion so 


ing and being seen by their respective fa-||conceive, but only in its naked and dis-|| ardent could not long be concealed in his 
gusting ugliness ; he had seen some of its|| heart, unused as he had been to restrain 


vourites. But I was soon roused from 
observations of a lighter nature, by the 
entrance of one, on whom all eyes were 
instantly turned ; the careless order of his 
scanty raiment, and his eye glazed and 
reckless of surrounding objects, together 
with an air of unearthly cast, betokened 
the absence of intellect, which. appeared 
once to have dwelt in power within him, 
and to have lighted up a countenance ca- 
pable of the most energetic expression. 
Huring divme service he conducted him- 
self, indeed, with great decency of beha- 
viour; but the manner in which he ex- 
pressed those passions, which. were now 
and then touched by some vague associa- 
tion, and called, at intervals, from their 
awful dormitory by some random feeling, 
was sufficiently marked and strange, to 
make him more the subject of my medita- 
tion and scrutiny, than the sermon which 
was delivering. 

There is something in madness, either 
shockingly degrading, or inconceivably 
zrand ; the same cause, in different cases, 
1s often found to produce the most oppo- 
site effects ; when the distinguishing mark 
of human mind is taken away, we see one 
man brought down tothe level of the 
brute, whilst another appears raised to a 
World of superior beings, and seems to 
live in a land.of mystery, where all the 
objects are too great for the grasp of his 
straining imagination ;—he often indulges 
in careering through a fairy-land of his 
own, where unsubstantial forms meet his 
mind’s eye, like the shades of things that 





harsher features, but he knew not its 
fairer forms ; he thought wickedness was 
always tenant of the night—he knew not 
that it can walk forth in the glare of 
noon like an angel of light; he knew not 
that passions can rankle in the heart, 
while the stolen colours of beauty and of 
imnocence mingle in fitful playfulness upon 
the cheek ; and the idea of guilt was in 
his mind always associated with an exter- 
nal deformity, repulsive even to its fol- 
lowers. In this delusion did he spend his 
early days ;—a delusion which we would 
fain cherish for ever, but that the truth 
disregards the vain barriers we present 
to its entrance, and, like a spectre, forces 
for itself a chilling way amid the banquet 
of our sensibilities. 

With a heart by nature tender, but still 
more so by the influence of retirement, it 
may be asked, whether Ernest felt that 
passion which gives to poetry its most 
powerful, yet most delicate, impulse ? 
He did, but it was a creature of his fancy 
that he loved. In his hours of solitary 
wandering, he would embody all his con- 
ceptions of angelic purity and angelic leve- 
liness : imagination furnished the mate- 
rials which gave consistency, and fancy 
was the Promethean fire, which gave life 
to the object of his undefined affection. — 
It is true, this being met not his embrace 
in the reality of substantial form, but his 
Soul flung itself forth to the converse of 
what he supposed a kindred spirit, and 
the returning consciousness of his own 


its effusions ; and the fire of love would 
dart from his eyes whenever they met 
those of the lovely Miss Werner. These 
glances were frequently the subject of un- 
easiness to his jealous parents ; the cause 
was to them obvious enough; and they 
determined to put a stop to what they 
deemed an improper attachment, before 
it should have gained so much force as 
materially to affect the happiness of their 
son. In pursuance of this resolution,they 
took the opportunity, when. he was from 
home, and had her removed from the fa- 
mily as privately as possible. It does not 
appear, from any information I could ob- 
tain, that Luey returned the passion of her 
lover, or even knew of the feelings which 
Ernest entertained for her; and this ac- 
counts fer her not having left any trace 
by which he might discover her new resi- 
dence. Whilst the old people were hug- 
ging themselves in the consciousness of 
their sagacity and prudent management, 
Ernest: returned ; but the anxiety which 
jhe betrayed when he heard of the change 
in the family showed that they had reck- 
oned with too much security on the suc- 
cess of their plan, especially that part of 
it which regarded the happiness and pros- 
perity of their son. As he had not made 
any one the confidant of his love, he had 
to confine the turbulence of his feelings to 
his own breast ; but the tumult which ex- 
isted there was easily noticed by those 
whose loveless wisdom had discovered 


his passion at the first, and they found out, 


‘tions, and the waichfulness of his parents, | 
forbade him te manifest his feelings with} 


person of morose and surly disposition ; 
a circumstance which at one time made 
him rather incredulous ; at another, while 
it in some way accounted for Lucy’s con- 
duct, afforded a proof of the woman’s as- 
sertion. Being thus stopped short in the 
very threshold of his hopes, he could do 
nothing but return home, and, in the track 
of his lonely walks, sicken over the reco]- 
\lection of the brilliant expectations he had 
once entertained, but which had now va- 
nished into vapour, and left behind hin 
nothing but the anguish of frustration, and 
the utter emptiness of disappointment 
For two years he languished in hopeless- 
ness; the impressions he had first re- 
ceived were nourished by his imagination, 
which they wholly engrossed ; and time 
brought not along with it to him the solace 
of torgetfulness, which it dispenses so li- 
berally to minds of a meaner mould. 

His parents, with the view of diverting 
his attention, drew him from the scenes 
which cherished his melancholy, whilst 
they reminded him of its cause, and led 
him into the bustle of the metropolis. But 
there his thoughts- were not prevented, 
by the multiplicity of objects, from revert- 
ing to their former posture, as the mingl- 
ing clouds of heaven present no obstacle 
to the eye of him, who. seeks a subject oi 
contemplation, above aud beyond their 
sphere. Ore day in particular, the pic- 
itures of the past came upon him with a 
previa colouring, which they had not as- 

sumed for some time. The romantic 
\jscenery of his native place was there— 
the friends who tended his infancy were 
there—and the fiction of his first and only 
love was there, clad in all the drapery ot 
that enthusiasm, through which he had 
viewed it.. He thought it strange, he 
thought it sorrowful; that the-only form, 
and face, and voice, which he could love, 
\should be given to his senses for a mo- 
ment, and then snatched from the embrace 
of his soulforever. In the midst of these 
ireflections, he raised his eyes, and fixed 
them on—heavens !—it was Lucy—every 
energy which the tide of life commands, 
rushed to his heart—every feeling related 
to ‘ecstasy, came into turbulent and con- 
‘tending operation—humanity was ready to 
sink under the swelling and supernatural 
emotion. When he recovered for an in- 
stant he flew to meet her—the accents oi 
love and hope, and surprise, gained a con- 
fused and trembling utterance—but— 
there was something in Lucy’s tone oi 
voice—the air, the manner, the gesture, 
ithe appearance, which told that virtue, 
that chastity was gone for ever, and all 
that was left behind was merely a whited 
sepulchre. I need not attempt to ce- 
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scene which immediately ensued. The]! ‘The other, therefore, went to the doctor’s 
reason of Ernest fell beneath the over-|| house, and putting on a face of good news, 


whelming conviction, but his madness) t 
brought along with it oblivion of the past ; |,‘ 


ynly now and then memory hovers on the} and tell you that it was but a joke of your 
old friend what’s-his-name.’ 


confines of insanity, with the partial re-| 
collection of a fearful dream. 
His parents have since left the theatre \t 


F , ‘ eres nai ma thet Seis» ae 
of their mortal griefs ; and the hearts that}/¢d he :-—* master doctor, says that Seig-|\could love. . ; 
inor Castellani, and the other gentlemen|ia young merchant ; but though she was, //to conceive than relate. 

he spoke of, are waiting for you at the lin a manner, constrained by her parents||motion, however, was a little abated, and 


would have cherished him are cold in 
death. He is saluted with the laugh of 


rustic mirth, by those who cannot appre-|/Seignor’s house, where they purpose tajjto admit his addresses, she was inwardly 
4 resolved never to give him her hand. 


|| warrant me, 





Master doctor,’ said he, ‘ bade me come 


‘ Castellani, 
said the wife, with a face 
road with delight. 


, 


* The same,’ return- 





ciate one of his feelings—he is met with, laugh away the choler they so merrily! 
. - ** 7. + nN aye , *“¢ ' 

the honest compassidn of those who can-||Taist d with a good dinner and wine ; ana 

not share the sublime enjoyment of his||t© that end they have sent me for the lam- 


-orrows—what he was, holds but a perish- 


ible tenement even in the miads of his||the good woman ; ‘1 


friends—what he is, starts only 
mentary existence in the mind of the poet), 
—what he shall be, heaven alone can! 
know. The fate,of Lucy | have not been 
ible to ascertain; probably she has run 
the round of guilty pleasure, and been! 
swallowed in the abyss of misery which 
engulis so many of the imprudent of her 
SOX, 
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THE THIEVES AND TID LAWYER. 


<> 


A doctor of laws in Bologna had be- 
ome rich enough by scraping money to- 
sether, to indulge himself in a grand silver 
up, which he sent home one day to his 
wife from the goldsmith. 
wo sharping fellows prowling about that 
1y in search of a prize, und, getiing 
scent of the cup, they laid their heads 
gether to contrive how they might in- 
lulge themselves. One of them accord- 
ingly goes to a fishmonger’s, and buying 
lamprey, which he takes to the doctor’s 
wife with Ler husband's compliments, and 
he would bring a company of his brothci 
loctors with him to dinner, requesting 
in the mean time that she would send 
back the cup by the bearer, as he had 
forgotten to have his arms engraved upon 
The good lady, happy to obey ali 
hese pleasing impulses on the part of 
master doctor, takes in the fish and sends 
wat the cup, with equal satisfaction ; and 
sets about getting the dinner ready. The 
loctor comes home at his usual hour, and 
finding his dinner so much better than or- 
inary, asks.avith an air of wonder, where 
was the necessity of going to that expense: 
upon which the wife putting on an air of 
wonder in ber turn, and proud of possess- 
iag the new cup, asks him where are all 
these brother doctors, whom he said he 
ould bring with him. ‘ What does the 
fsolmean?’ said the testy old gentleman. 
Mean!’ rejoined the wife :—* what does 
his mean?’ pointing to- the fish. The 
doctor looked down with his old eyes up- 
yn the lamprey. ‘ God knows,’ 
what it means. 


ya 
There were 


to- 


‘ 


except that I shall have to pay a pretty sum 
for every mouthful! you eat of it.’—* Why 

was your own doing, husband,’ said the 
wife; ‘and you will remember it per- 
haps, when you recollect that the same 
aan that brought me the fish was to take 
way the enp to have your name engrav- 
ed upon it.’ At this the doctor started 
back, with his eyes a3 wide open ag the 
lish’s, exelaiming, ‘And you gave it to 
him, did you !’~—‘ To be sure I did ;’ re- 
turned the good housewife. The old doc- 
or here began a passionate speech, which 
he suddenly broke off; and after stamp-! 
:ag up and down the room, and crying out 
(bat he was an undone advocate, ran qui- 
vering out into the street, like one fran- 
tic, asking every body if he had seen a! 
man with a lamprey. The two rogues 
were walking all this time in the neigh-! 
hourhood ; and seeing the doctor set off,| 
in his frantic fit, to the goldsmith’s, and) 
knowing that he who brought the lamprey} 
had been well disguised, they began to ask| 
ae another, 1 the jollity of their iviuraph,| 
what need there was for losing a good! 


j\and asked twenty questions in a breath,|} 


| snapped his fingers for joy, to think what} 


said he,}} 
I am sure I don’t know} 


prey.’ 
ain heartily glad to | 


low it myself speedily.’ 


: . | 
glee slid it under his cloak, and made the 
| 


best of his way te his companion, who lift-! 
ed up his hands and eyes at sight of him,} 


and chuckled and slapped his thigh, and | 


Little did the poor despairing doctor, 
his return home, guess what they were}! 
saying of him as he passed the wall of the} 
house in which they were feasting. ‘ Hey-|| 
day |’ cried the wife, smiling all abroad, 
as she saw him entering, ‘ What, art thou}! 
come to fetch me then, bone of my bone 7)! 
Well ; if this isn’t the gallantest day | have! 
seen many a year! It puts me in mind—--| 
it puts me in mind’—-Here the chirping) 
old lady was about to remind the doctor} 
of the days of his youth, holding out her | 


arms and raising her quivering voice, when|| 


we shudder ty relate) she received acon-) 
siderable cuff on the left cheek. ‘ You 
make me mad.’ crisd the doctor, ‘ with 
your eternal idiotical nonsense. What 
do you mean by coming to fetch you, and 
t May the 


the gallantest day of your life ? 
: 
a 


fiend that stole the cup!’ 


tone froma vociferous complaint which! 
she had unthinkingly set up, ‘did you! 


lere the doctor cast his eyes upon the 


bereaved table ; and unable to bear the} 


shame of this additional lose, however tri-| 
vial, began tearing his hair and beard, and} 


hopping about the room, giving his wife aij 


| 


new and scandalous epithet at everv step, |! Pan: . 
: I y Key ithe author of this double distress. 


as if. he was dancing to a catalogue of her 
imperfections, 
shoulders in Bologna for a month-after. 


——~+>o— 


LOVE. 


ition, and of considerable fortune, in the! 
island of Jersey, was upon the point of | 
marrying the daughter of a wealthy mer- 
ichant of Guernsey ; but on a sudden he| 
was Lost to his friends and relations, as} 
well as to. the lidy who was to have been 
his bride ; and, notwithstanding the most) 
‘diligent inquiry in both islands, with ner 

| 

| 


q 


\ry possible search that could be made, 
not the least intelligence could be obtain-| 
ied, either of his death or his retreat. It} 
j happened, however, that, after a time, | 
when all discourse concerning him had) 
subsided, his body was accicentally found) 
in Guernsey, by some boys in traversing! 
the beach, with two wounds on the back, | 
and one on the head, thrust into the cavi-! 
ty of a rock, whose mouth was so small, 
jthat it must have been with difficulty that 
the body could be made to enter it. 

This discovery, with those evident 
proofs of murder, alarmed the two fami- 
lies; the former inquiries were in vain 
renewed ; not the least light, either to 
countenance suspicion, or to ground con- 
jecture, could be gathered, to trace out 
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was, to pay the last duty to the remaius 
of the unfortunate youth, by solemnizing 
old the wife that the cup was found.|\his funeral with all the marks of unaffect- 
ed sorrow. 

gentleman 
the lady te whom he was. soon to have 
been wedded, pined in secret for the loss 
| of the only man in the world whom she; 


nave N-!lceased to ruminate on the catastrophe, 
‘Take it, in God’s name,’ said) which had befallen her son, was not a lit- 
0) tle solicitous for the welfare of the young 
into mo-| see it go out of the house, and shall fol-Jady, whom she looked upon as her daugh- 
So saying, she!iter in law, and whom she regarded with 
gave him the fine hot fish, with somelthe greater tenderness, as she heard how 
sauce, between two dishes ; and the knave|lceyerely she was affected by the sudden 
who felt already round the corner, with) qeparture of her intended husband. 


ithe young lady's life was in danger, she 
jresolved to cross the sea that divides the 
islands, in order to afford her every con- 
isolation in her power, by condoling with 


Fas her, sharing her griefs, and thereby en- 
a par of fools two rogues had to do with. || : " os F ; 
} 


oO | 
Diihe 


evil fefth you and me, and that invisible || 
‘What’ exe]! 
claimed the Wite, suddenty changig hew}\, 


it 
i} 


The story shook all the}! 
\\to a flood of tears, on seeing a jewel pen- 
\\dent to the young lady’s watch, which she 
|knew her son had purchased as-a present | 
FATAL EFFECTS OF UNGOVERNABLE iif ‘ ; 
|The violence 

; by the young 
| About the year 1726, John Andrew|lenough to ask her the immediate cause. 
what it means, more than any other fish ; \Gordier, # gentleman of French extrac-||Being told that the sight of a jewel, the | 











The mother of the young 


remained inconsolable ;. and 





She was, indeed, courted by| 


The mother of Gordier, who never 


Some years afterwards, being told that 


eavouring to alleviate the sorrows of her 
art. As attendants in her voyage Mrs. 


1} 


[No. 42 


eda knowledge ofthe murder. Her own 
parents, who were present at the last af- 
fecting scene, fired with indignation at the 
insult offered to the unspotted innocence 
of their darling child, could not help re- 
sentiag the ungenerous interpetration put 


jupon the last closing moments of her 


blameless life. A scene of trouble and 
‘mutual reproach ensued, which is easier 
When the com- 


|reason began to take place, the friends of 
both families very cordially interposed, 
jand endeavoured to reconcile the mothers 
iby a cool examination of the circumstan 
jces that occasioned the unseasonable 
heat. 


| Young Mr. Gordier recollected, tha 
the had heard his brother déclare, that 
ithe jewel in question was to be presented 
‘to his bride on her wedding-day ; and, 
itherefore, as that had never happened 
‘his mother might be justified in her sus- 
|picions, though perhaps the lady might be 
annocent. The sister of the deceased 
‘calmly replied, that she believed the 
\warmth that had happened to be founded 
‘on a mistake, which she thought hersel: 
‘happy in being able to correct. The 
\jewel, she said, which her sister wore. 








Gordier took with her a beloved brother, | 
and an only surviving son. 
‘arrived, they were advised by the apothe-||his unhappy death, by Mr. Galliard, a ve 
cary, who attended the young lady, not to||ry reputable merchant in Jersey, who hav! 
surprise her by an unlooked for visit, till|| very assidiously paid his addresses to her, 
yshe was prepared by degrees to receive} encouraged so to do with a view, if possi 


When they 


it; but, notwithstanding all the care that 


brought to her mind the full remembrance 
of the son, and the shock was too great for 
her weak spirits to bear: she fainted up- 
on the first approach of Mrs. Gordier, and 


\it was with difficulty that she was brought! readily acquiesced ; 
to recover her temper, fell again inte. 


to herself. The mother was curious to 
know every little circumstance that attend- 
ed the last interview of the young lovers, 
and of all that had passed since the disco- 
very of the murder of her son; and the 


the conversation, but her fits returned at 
almost every periods and she could only 


return the next day. It was no small con- 
cern to the afflicted mother, to see the 
poor lady in this weak state, dying, as she 


liplainly perceived she was, of a broken! riched. 


heart; and the company present could 
not forbear vehement execrations against 


Mrs. Gordier, all on a sudden, burst in- 
to her, before he left the island of Jersey. 


of her grief was observed 
lady, who had just spirits 


presentation of which to his beloved bride} 


was to be the pledge of their mutual hap- 
piness, revived in her mind her irrepara- 
ble loss, the young lady was. seemingly 
struck with horror and astonishment at 
the declaration, and, tonching the jewel, 
as with an expression of contempt, sunk 
into the arms of her weeping visiter, and 
without uttering a single word, except on- 
ly cl--e—r—, breathed her last. The 
manner of her expiring seemed to involve 
amystery. All present were astonished. 
The confusion which her death occasion- 
ed, stopped, for some time, all further ut- 
terance ; but when every means had been 
used to restore her, without being able to 
bring her to life ; and when the effusions 
of sorrow, poured forth at her death, had 
for a while ceased, all who were present 
began: to speak what they (Nought of her 
behaviour in her last dying moments. 
Mrs. Gordier, who was totally unacquaint- 
ed with the soft and delicate temper of 
the deceased, could not help dropping 
some unfavourable expressions concern- 
ing her manner of leaving the world, 


lamprey, because they had gained a cup the murderer; and all that could be done,|{which she thought plainly enough indicat- 


i 


young lady was no less earnest to prolong; 


was not presented to her by Mr. Gordier, 
‘but was a present to her some years afte 


ible, to relieve her mind, by diverting her 


‘could be taken, the sight of the mother|\affections to a new object: that as many 


jjewels have the same appearance, tha’ 
|| purchased by Mr. Gorcher, and that pre- 
| sented by Mr. Galliard, might probably 
jnot be the same. Mrs. Gordier vers 
and, having had time 


tears, and, in the most aflecting manner 
| apologized for her late indiscretion, add 
ing, at the same time,thatif it was the jewe! 
| purchased by her son, his picture was 
artfully concealed within it, which, by 
opening, would put the matter beyond e 
doubt. The sister nor any of the family 


isay how tenderly they parted, and with|jhad ever seen it opened, and knew no 


ee r what ardency she expected his promised)ithing of such acontrivance. 
send nobody, then, for the lamprey ?’-~|| : 


Young Gor 
ldier in a moment touched a secreted 
| spring, and presented to the company the 
| miniature enclosed, most beautifully en- 
The consternation was now 
sequal to the discovery. The mystery 
, was unravelled. It was instantly conclud- 
jjed, that the horror of the murder must 
|| have struck the deceased, and the detes- 
tation of the murderer overcame her. 
|The contempt with which she wanted to 
spurn the jewel from her, and her desire 
to declare from whom she had it; al! 
||these circumstances concurred to fix the 
|| murder on Mr. Galliard, who having been 
\formerly her father’s clerk, the last word 
ishe attempted to utter was now interpret 
lled to mean the cl-e-r-k, 


y 
| 





| The clergyman who was present, and 
who gave this relation, being the common 
friend of Galliard and the family where he 
;now was, advised moderation and. temper 
\in the pursuits of justice. Many circum 

istances, he said, may concur to entangle 
innocence in the snares of guilt ; and, he 
hoped for the honour of human nature, 
‘that a gentleman of so fair a character as 
/Mr. Galliard, could never be guilty of so 
foul a crime: he therefore wished he 
might be sent for, on the present melan- 
choly occasion, rather as a mourner, than 
as. a murderer; by which means the 
charge might be brought on by degrees, 
and then, if innocent, as he hoped he 
would appear, his character would stand 
fair ; if guilty, care should be taken tha; 
he should not escape. He added, in gup- 
pert of his coxnsel, that a man, once pub- 
licly charged with murder, upon circum 

stances strong as the present appeared. 
though his innocence might be clear as the 
sun at noon-day to those who examined 
him, yet would never again be able to re 

deem his character with the world, let his 
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whole life after be ever so irreproacha- 
dle. 
The greatest part of the company seem- 


but it was visible, by the countenance of 
Vrs. Gordier, that she, in her own mind, 
had prejudged him guilty. However, in 
conformity to the advice that had been 
viven, Galliard was sent for, and in a few 
hours the messenger returned, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Galliard in person. The old 
lady, on his entering the room, in the ve- 
hemence of her passion, charged him ab- 
ruptly with the murder of her son. Mr. 
Galliard made answer coolly, that indeed 
he well knew her son, but had not seen 
him for many days before the day of his 
disappearance, being then out of the 
island upon business, as the family in 
whose house he now was, could attest.— 
* But this jewel (said the mother, showing 
jim the jewel open as it was) is an incon- 
estible proof of your guilt: you gave the 


‘leceased this jewel, which was purchased//ject for their mirth. 


by my son, and was in his possession at 
the time of his death.’ He denied ever 
eeing the jewel. The sister of the de- 
veased then confronted him ; and taking it 
in her hand, and closing it, ‘ This jewel 
said she) you gave to my sister in my| 
presence, on such a day (naming the day, | 
the hour, andthe place) pressed her to} 
ceeptit; she refused: you pressed her, 
again ; she returned it, and was not pre-| 
vailed on to take it, till I placed it to her 
watch, and persuaded her to wear it.’-—| 
ile now betrayed some signs of guilt ; but,| 
iooking upon it when it was closed, he} 
owned the giving it, and presently recol-! 
lecting himself, said he knew it not in the} 
form it was first presented to him: ‘ But 
this trinket,’ said he, ‘ Lb purchased of Levi; 
he Jew, whom you all know, and who 
has travelled these islands for more than) 
wenty years. He, no doubt can tell how| 
he came by it.” The clergyman now 
thought himself happy in the counsel he; 
had given: and, addressing himself to| 
Mrs. Gordier-—* | hope, Madam, you will) 
now be patient till the affair has had a fall 
nearing. Mr. Galliard is clear in his jus- 
tification, and the Jew only, at present, 
appears to be the guilty person: he is 
now on the island, and shall soon be ap- 





CHS MINSRV AL. 


ling among them, the gentleman address- 
ed himself to one in particular, and en- 
treated him to deposit his hat, coat, and 
watch, at the trunk-maker’s, and to see 
that he had no foul play ; ashe was de- 
termined to fight the blackguard who had 
insulted him, in his own way. This pro- 
posal gave universal satisfaction; for 
THE CLEAN STOCKINGS. even the aggressor himself, little as he re- 
= lished the specimen he had received from 

A gentleman from the west-end of the|/his antagonist, entertained no sort of doubt 
town of London, who not only approved!|that his own superior strength and skill, 
of putting on clean stockings, but who was joined to a pretty extensive practice, would 


THE GLEANER. 


---—--So we'illive, 

And prey, and sing, and teil old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butierlies, and bear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wius; who's ia and who's out; 
And lake upon us the mystery of things, 

Asil we were Goa's spies. SUAKSPEARR. 
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|heartily sorry for having ill-treated a bet- 
ter man than himself. The tears gushed 
from the gentleman’s eyes at hearing this 
manly confession. He gave the poor fel- 
low his hand, and, with it, a guinea ; 
telling his compagions, at the same time. 
|that they all deoduyen chastisement, but 
\that he hoped they Would profit by what 
ithey had seen, without the experience of 
|a similar fate—which must, doubtless, 
|some time or other, attend all who pursuc 
lisuch disgraceful practices. 


i —_— 
New Road to Fortune.—In 1687, a 





| 


possible while they were on, was one dir-| 
ty day hastening to his banker’s, in Corn-! 
hill, with a very considerable sum in his’ 
pockets. At the north-east corner’of St.| 
Paul’s Church-yard, exactiy in the cross-; 
ing to Cheapside, stood a scavenger’s cart,| 
attended by three or four begrimed myr-| 
midons, who had wilfully blocked up the} 
way, and waited the approach of a fit ob-| 
The gentleman’s, 
white silk stockings, and his evident cau-| 
tion in walking, instantly attracted their! 
notice. ‘They accordingly set him down) 
as a proper instrument, and made the usu 
al disposition to receive him ; spreading) 
alarge bed of mud across the way, and! 
waiting his approach with their scoops) 
and besoms ; while one went forward to} 
the horses, that he might either back| 
them, or make them spring forward among} 
the filth, as occasion served, so as to pro-| 
duce the most mischievous effect. A sin-| 


- | 
gle hasty glance of the gentleman’s eye,| 


however, soon informed him what they| 


meant to be at; and in order to avoid) 


desirous of preserving them so, as much as|\soon enable him to repay, with interest,| 


the blow under which he still smarted ;|) Young gentleman named Maseppa, a na- 
and, at any rate, it was no small honour/|tive ofthe palatinate of Podolia, and who 
to box with a gentleman—while, ‘on the|jhad been a page of the king of Poland, was 
contrary, any thing like a refusal to accept || Conducted to fortune by the following sin- 
such a challenge, would brand him with gular circumstance. As he was remark- 
all the infamy of an eternal imputation of||4bly handsome, and had a great turn for 
cowardice among his companions ; mor, gallantry, some amorous intrigues, which 
perhaps, after all, save him froma drub- || he had carried on with a lady of his own 
bing fully equal to what he should receive! 8ation, drew upon him the displeasure ot 
in fair fighting. 





Which of these reasons}|a great lord, who made him be tied to the 
operated most powerfully, or whether al] || bac k ofan untamed horse, and then aban- 
of them acted in concert, it is not by any}; (onea him to his fate. The horse having 
means easy to decide ; however, he lost|| been breught from the Ukraine, carried 
no time, in what bear-garden phraseology || this unhappy youth thither, quite disfigur- 


| 


denominates peeling; and in a few mi-||ed with blood: but some cossacs, mover! 
nutes he was quite uncased; in more re-|| With pity, untied him, took care of him 
fined language, stripped to the skin. and restored him to life. Maseppa shew 

The ring was formed, and the comba-||°4 the utmost gratitude to his benefactors 
tents tock their stations. The satiebiial and having distinguished himself on many 
waited coolly to receive the fellow, who||°°casiens, both by his courage and good 
advanced with great fury ; but the former} conduct, the cossacs, on the deposition 0! 
dexterously avoided a most tremendous} chief, appointed him to command 
blow, and at the same instant nimbly | he in that quality in the Ukraine. 
darting forward, gave his antagonista most) 9, Joie of Goitinn—S minor poet had 
severe stroke under the ribs, which drove), 





them, he kept to the left, intending to} 
cross by the end of Newgate-street. But! 
the game was in view, and they resoly-| 
ed not to lose their sport. One of the! 
fellows, therefore, running round the cart, | 
where he had clearly no other business, 
met the gentleman, as he passed the top} 
of Paternoster Row ; and fixed the dirty| 
scoop with so much adroitness, that it not! 
only made an ample spot on his stocking, 
but very nearly threw him down. It was, 
with the-utmost difficulty that the gentle- 
man’s spirit enabled him to bear, for a 
moment, this insolent attack; but he 
wisely considered that he had more pro- 





prehended.” The old lady was again 
calm, and forced to acknowledge her rash- 
ness, owing, a3 she said, to the impetuosi- 
ty of her temper, and to the occasion that 
produced it. She concluded with begging 
pardon of Galliard, whom she thought she 
had injured. 

Galliard triumphed in his innocence, 
hoped the lady wouk! be careful of what 
she said, and threatened, if his character 
suffered by the charge, to refer the inju- 
vy to the decision of the law. He lament- 
ed the sudden death of the unfortunate 
young lady, and melted into tears when 
he approached her bed. He took his 


perty about him than he should choose to 
lose—that he had but a little way to go— 
and that it would be impossible for them 
to have finisbed, had they been more dis- 
posed to work than they evidently were, 
before his return. He therefore hasten- 
ed on, without appearing to regard the 
universal roar of laughter against him ; 
and having dispatched his business, was 
back in about twenty minutes, at one 
trunk-maker’s, the corner of St. Paul’s, 
from whence he was about to cross by 
the other. The fellow who had before 
met With such success ‘and applause, soon 
observed him returning, and was resolved 





leave after some hours stay, with becom-! 
‘ng decency; and every one, even the) 
‘nother, pronounced him innocent. 


round ; but when the news was spread, 
that the Jew was in custody who had mur- 


tered young Gordier, remorse and the|/ment in his hand,as could not well fail ef- 
‘ear of public shame seized Galliard, and, |fectually to do the business. 


the night preceding the day on which he 
was to have confronted the Jew before a 
inagistrate, he was found dead, with a 
bloody pen-knife in his hand, wherewith 
tie had stabbed himself in three places, 
wo of which were mortal. 


room, acknowledging his guilt, and con- 
cluded with these remarkable words :— 
* None but those who have experienced 
‘he furious impulse of ungovernable love, 
will pardon the crime which I have com- 
initted, in order to obtain the incompara- 
ble object by whom my passions were in- 
flamed. Bat thou, O Father ef mercies! 
who implanted in my soul those strong 
desires, wilt forgive one rash attempt to 
accomplish my determined purpose, in 
opposition, as it should seem, to thy Al- 
mighty Providence.” 


yof the pavement, with his back toward 
It was some days before the Jew was)}Cheapside, ready to tur round the in- 





to have a stroke at the other stockipg.— 
He accordingly placed himself at the edge 


stant the gentleman should come up, with 
such an application of the muddy imple- 


Thus sta- 


. ' He rose | veioning family, which contained some 
again, and was again treated precisely *° || most exaggerated compliments. _ In criti- 
i — yng ts ; pe ~ the ey i “\\cising the production, the old poet re 
deep cut in his skull, received from @ | 1) pked “that there was too much sugar 
large stone on which he this second time | iy the composition; that Princes were 
fell. He was now asked, if he had Te- || pleased at sugar plums being givento them, 
ceived enough ! and loud were the plau- | hut did not like being pelted with suga: 
dits of the mob, in praise of the gentle-| 1 aves,” és 5 

man’s prowess, which they all declared * 
they had never seen exceeded. The fel- || 


then Cardinal Fleury was , 
lent ming he naincese-catiefed ele” When Cardinal Fleury was precepto: 


: addressed some verses to one of the 
him breathless to the ground. 


_ 





for he had not yet once struck his antago-| hi. ove a . 7 - ‘ illeroy was 
nist ; and he confided that a single blow, | ~t_ sanguetgtt e tatter having some- 
from his powerful arm, could not fail to 
terminate the contest. That blow, there- 
fore, he determined, in his own mind, to 
give, and approached, for this purpose, 
with much caution ; not forgetting to pay 
particular attention to the protection of} 
his own ribs, which had been twice so se-| 
verely handled exactly in the same place. 
The gentleman saw what was passing, and 
took his measures accordingly. He was 
round the fellow in amoment; and dart- 
ing a blow, from which he instantaneously 
recoiled, hit him exactly between the 
toch hte ; tl eens Gok ae be precet to keep the affair secret, lest 1 
brought a torrent of blood from his nos-| should te said in Europe, that the king o. 
trils. The scavenger was now wild with France ws a qeverser who could: not 
anguish and disappointment; and though! write, anda prec ee could not read. 
he could hardly stand—for the blow had) 7. y77- one day sai | to the Buke 

made him stagger, though he was kept}. )° 0) eo 


from quite fallieg—he rushed on, with| Schomberg, “ Had it not been for your 


‘ lireligion, you would have been long since ; 
prodigi®us force and fury. But extremely?) f° ps - es 
. Peed . ||Marshal of France. replied 
passion had, by this time, thrown him! ae” sical . - 
: mt oS jthe Duke, “since your majesty thinks 
quite off his guard; and another smart : ee 


thing to communicate to the Cardinal, re- 
specting the prince, wrote a note to him 
on the subject, but as he wrote very bad- 
ly, the Cardinal could not understand a 
single word of it. On this, he sent a 
message to Marshal de Villeroy, inform- 
ing bim that he could not make out what 
he meant, and begged him to communicate 
his intentions in a more legible manner. 
The Marshal wrote a second letter, much 
more legible and correct ; on receiving 
which, the pretate wrote back, that he at 
length understood his intentions, but, for 
the honour of both, he thought it would 














“ Sire,” 








| 


tioned, his grim features wore the aspect 


of vast self-complacency ; and those of his 
companions grinned their approbation.— 
ilar arrangement ; and having determined 
| 


to the earth. 








The gentleman had expected some simi-| 


on the part which it would be proper for|1s mach humanity as courage, desived ajo the subject of which be intended 
A letter was found on the table in his| him to act, took no pains to avoid the as-||surgeon might be sent for, before he quit-| 
ijsailant, bat went fairly into his clutches.—/jjled the spot : observing, that his intention) 
| The fellow, however, had very little time |iwas only to cure, not to kill, the fellow 
ite congratulate himself on the good effect||who had wantonly insulted him. 
of his stratagem, for the gentleman being|mob felt that the gentleman's heart was/|zentleman does not mean to read tha 
fally prepared, instantly fastened on his|}good, and with their usual attachment tojljarge bundle of papers, and to bore u: 
collar, and with a single blow felled him||what they think right, they idolized his! with a long speech into the bargaip.”’ Mr. 

The others now came|jgenerosity, as well as his courage, and|\ Burke was so swoln, or rather so nearly 
round, and with the utmost liberality—jwould, almost to a man, have now lost| suffocated, wiih rage, as to be incapable o 
of abuse—were about to convince him,||their lives in his defence. 
that four men are more than a match for 
one. But the temporary stoppage had, |ificiently recovered to staud on his legs, 
in the mean time, formed a croyvd; and|jhe begged to shake hands with the gen-|jhad ever seen the fable realized, a lion, 
several persons of gentee] appearance be-/ tleman ; ‘ = 


Meee tae : - ime worthy of that renk, I am satisfied ; | 

application to his ribs, again beat him to). 1 at noth; er 
, ‘ jaime: at nothing more. 

the earth, from whence he appeared in) , F : 
| 7m ; ; ' jremoved every obstacle. 
no condition speedily to arise, without as-| . 
sistance. Indeed, it was for some time, Burke put to Flight.—Burke. on one 
doubted that he would ever again recov- | yecasion, had just risen in the House of 


> shies oe : - . ; 
The gentleman, however, who had!! Commons, with some papers in his hand 


This answer 


jer. 


to 
make a motion, witeana rough hewn mem 
ber, who had no ear for the charms o 
HOW lleloquence, rudely siarted up, and said 
Phe, * Mr. Speaker, | hope the honourab! 





utterance, and absolutely ran out of the 
The poor wretch being at length suf-\}house. On this occasion, George Selwyn 
remarked, ‘‘ that it was the only time he 








and acknowledged, that he was!to flight by the braying of un ass. 
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Savane tay 

Thus be saw blacksmiths, shoemakers: 

tailors, &c. at work in their shops upon 
Sunday as usual. The theatres were like- 
‘wise open upon Sunday evening. But this 
| he thought not surprising, as the Swedish 
Sunday ends at six in the evening, begin- 
‘/ning at six the preceding evening. This 


oan » ; SIN SDEN. |. we: 
CUSTOMS AND MANNERS I™ SWEL is the way they reckon theirtime. Thus 








THE TRAVELLER. 
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"Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 

To peep at such a world; to see the stir 

OF the great Babe!. and vot feel the crowd 
CowrPre. 


— ———— -_—— = 





- lin travelling, for example, on the first of 


In Dr. Thomson's travels through Swe-| October he found the date in the day- 
den, we find the following interesting par-|l i ooks shter six o’clock always marked ss 
ticulars of that country, and of the man-| cand of Octehar. - 
ners and customs of the inhabitants:— || ‘There are two academies in Stockholin; 
Stockholm is said to stand on seve) ine one, like the French Academy, for 
islands. The most magnificent part of |)». 1;ching and fixing i 
the city is the central island, which cop-!':},. other for the | omotion of science, 
stituted the original city of Stockholm.—~| pj, latter, which is called The Acade- 
ifere, Dr. ‘Thomson, are situat- 
ed the palace, the house of nobles, the tural history. such as of unphibious ani- 
nint, the exchange, the bank, the post-) mals, quadrupeds, birds, shells, and dried 
office, and several other public buildings) planis. There is also a good collection of 
of considerable consequence. Here, al-!| minerals belonging to ti College of Mines, 
s0, is the quay and the har bour where the jand another belonging to Mr. Svedenstier- 
This island is not far re-!'n9, to each ef which the traveller who is 
moved from the continent on the north! fnq of natural history may gain access. | 
side. A small island intervenes, on both) The Swedes have contributed much tol! 
sides of which the tyke Malar discharges! tho enlargement of knowledge. Witness|| 
itself into the neighbouring inlet of the}! ine exertions of Bergman. Scheele, and || 
Baltic with considerable impetnosity. The) [ innrus. - 


island is joied to the continent by a very Little attention to agriculture has been|| 
spacious and magnificent bridge, from); 


besa || hitherto paid in Sweden. Nine-tenths off 
} , 2 ¢ + hic] , eS yar ‘ . . i} 
above the centre of which the finest part)i;). country at least. is in a state of nature. || 
ofthe city may be seen. When you stan 


"and covered with heath, juniper, and 
upon this bridge and look south, the king 
palace immetiately strikes the eye, 


wood. Small patches ot cultivated ground |) 

: || ppear here and there among the woods.} 
building of immense extent, and seen wit! || {ndeed in Smoland. and in several other|| 
peculiar advantage from the bridge. To-|| ,rovinces, you may travel many miles] 
wards the east the inlet ef the Balti | without meeting with a cultivated field.|| 
stretches itself before the eye covered |) 7 low state of agriculture in Sweden, |! 
with ships, and thick-scattered with bar 
ges plying from place to place under the 

f women ; for the 


it 
drrection of 
rowed by women. 


Swedish language; 


says ny of Sciences, has its cellections of na- 








shipping hes. 


} 


owing to the total want of the class of |! 
boats at 
Stockholm are all 


en called farmers. ‘I he peasants in ge-|| 
‘al, have too small farms and too little || 
; pital everto make improvements. They |, 
Your eye in this direction is stopped by). isfy themselves with following blindly | 
the showy buildings on the Admiralty | ¢},, footsteps of their forefathers, without! 
Isle and by the castle. In consequence | ejiper bringing more lana into cultivation, | 
ifthe great inequality of the ground, and} pr improving what is already cultivated. | 
the abundance of water on all sides, it is With respect to the peasantry of West} 
not easy to form an adequate notion ofthe Gothland (and the same account will do 
size of Stockholm. The best point of) for Sweden throughout) “ their appear-| 
view is the little hill on which the obser|/ance,”’ says Dr. ‘i Homson, ~- ts veryestsih-} 
vatory stands: it commands the whole)jing to a native of Great Britain, who is ac-| 
city. You take in at once all the remar-|/customed to so great a diversity in the| 
kable buildings, the squares, spires,|ifeatures of the people with whom he as-| 
streets, lake, and shipping. Nothing can|| sociates. The Swedes have all light! 
be more romantic than the view of Stock-| flaxy hair, and a ruddy countenance. [| 
holm from this place. The houses are) would say that a certain degree of flabbi- 
almost all of stone, or brick covered with||ness is visible in their complexions. 
plaster. The churches are mostly crown-||There is nothing to be seen which indi- 
ed with magnificent spires. The inlet of|lcates the existence of the more violent 
the Baltic covered with ships ; the lake i passions ; but every one expresses a do- 
Malar scattered with little lulls constitut-|| ejlity and good humour in his faeé, which 
ing islands, some of which were covered) | believe all possess almost toaman. I 
with buildings or forts, while others are} have often gone into a Swedish cottage in 
bare cliffs of gneiss, or thick set with) the middle of the night, where the whole 
birches and pines ; the environs in every family to the number of six or eight, were 
direction entirely in a state of nature ; NOj/asleep in different beds, awakened the 
marks of culture, and searcely a gentle-|\whole family, and sent the hollenkarr to 
man’s seat any where to be seen ; but the||ramble through the woods in the dark, to 
remarkable inequality of the ground, the)! distance of three or four miles, in quest 
great proportion of water, the abundance lof horses. The family were made to get 
of wood, and the fine contrast between the !lup, and kept out of bed perhaps for trvo 
dark green of the pines, the lively green'/or three hours. All the while they pre- 
of the oaks, the autumnal yellow ot the |lserved the most perfect good humour, ne- 
birches, and the red of the poplar, formed || yer attempted to persuade you to stop all ' 
. whole exceedingly pleasing and beauti- night, nor seemed to feel the inconve- 
ful. Hardly a rock, | should suppose.|inience to which they were put. They), 
exceeds 100 feet in height ; yet the in-'lseem a most amiable and innocent race. | 
equality, small as it is, adds prodigiously | Most of them can read and write: they 
to the beauty. Much of the beauty is/are all clean, and well dressed in coarse 
owing to the lake, and not a little to the'{blue cloth manufactured in Sweden. 1 
striking contrast between the magniticen¢ e\ido not mean to sav that blue is the only 
of the city-and the wildness of the env.-|/colour which they wear, but it is by far 
rons. . ‘the mostecommon. They have all round 

The attention paid to Sunday in Swe- fhais, and mostly wear silk handkerchiefs 

} 





| 











den, is much less than is paid to it in/about their necks. The women are dress- 
Great Britain. To Dr. Thomson, wholled somewhat like the common people in 
had been educated ia Scotland, where the the north of Scotland; but they are all 
sabbath is observed with peculiar strict-jjdistinguished by a white handkerchief 
ness, the diflerence appeared so great that|iduubled into a triangular shape, which is 
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ways inclined to take advantage of the ne- lnot do as the orator did, of whom it Was 
cessities of strangers to get a greater sum|jsaid, that he spoke of taste till he produc- 
of money than is consistent with strict ho- i distaste. 

nour and generosity. 

















LITERATURE, 


ON TASTE. 
_— | 
Taste is a ively and enlightened senti- rae 
‘ Wy, ae Se |  Loxpon saTRES, Dec, : 22. 
ment of what is beautiful, suitable, and) Loxpon Tueatres, Dec, 4, | 
true. © it has always a natural basis inthe!) : 
* + . . | oa) 4 a , a 

beauty and activity of the mind, because }| Covent Garden.—A new opera was pro 
st is u lively sentiment. it is susceptible || duced at this theatre last night, entitled 
of being perfected, ameliorated, and puri- ||Waid Marian, and founded on the novel 
fied, because it is an enlightened senti-||o! that name. We supply a sketch of the 
ment. || plot, though it may be almost deemed su- 
In all matters of literature, the know-_|jPerfluous.——The Earl of Locksley is 
ledge and love of the beautiful and the ex-|/*bout to be nape the fair Matilda,when 
cellent are the basis and rule of taste. the ceremony is interrupted by the unex. 
Taste requires that virtue should be paint- |pected arrival of Sir Ralph Monttaucon, 
ed with interest and warmth; pleasure||W!0 pursues the Earl as an outlaw. The 
with sensibility and grace; vice with con-||father of Matilda, Baron Fitzwater, be- 
tempt; crimes with horror. Hence it|}©omes obnoxious also to the King, and, 
is, that the writings of Gessner enchant||'timately, leaves his castle, and joins the 
us, whilst those of Lenguet, though not/fortunes of the Earl of Locksley, now an 
deficient in nerve, wit, and fire, fatigue us/|armed outlaw, under the name of Robin 
by their bad tasie. || Hood. Friar Michael, the spiritual friend 
“In the arts which express actions or} % the family of Fitzwater, and residing in 
sentiments,as music and painting, the rules|| »eighbouring convent, is for a disloyal 
of taste are precisely the same. Music/|#8sault committed on the Sheriff of Not- 
and painting are the sisters of poetry ; and||tingham, forced to fly. Sherwood Forest 
it is the mind of the feelingman, the poet, |, becomes the retreat of the fugitives,where 
and philosopher, which must judge them. || Michael assumes the name of Friar Tuck, 
Thus, Greuze’s picture of ‘ The good||an¢ Matilda that of Marian. A new go- 
father of a family,” where the venerable |vernment is set up amongst them; a 
and serene old man is expiring calmly jnew code of laws digested ; and, after a 
and placidly in the midst of his chii-|) variety of incidents, Richard Coeur de 
dren, who are in tears, and who are|/Lion, in the course of his adventures, 
endeavouring to prolong his life by theirg!ights upon the foresters, by whom he is 
eager attention, is in excellent taste. |well-treated ; at length recognised, and 
The picture of ‘The village maiden,’ ‘hailed King of England—Lovers then are 


~—Wuilst the Drama vows to Virtue’s cause, 

Tc aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on ber efforts will attend. 
Broogs. 








| THE DRAMA. 
| 
| 














lwho, though affected at quitting her fami-|/"nited, fathers restored to their families, 


ly, keeps hold of the arm of her lover. jlost property recovered, attainders re- 
whom she is going to marry, and that pure||Versed, and dramatic mercy rendered to 
and touching joy, which she shows with || ach. Robin Hood received much spirit 
tears in her eyes, are also in excellent] fron Mr. Abbott. Mr. Farren’s persona- 
taste. In the picture of «The sacred) tion of old characters stands deservedly 
reading,’ the boy who does not listen, but} amongst the most valuable parts of the art. 
whu-watches a ily, iemot ima bad taste :|| His performance of the Baron Fitzwater 
it shows with naiveté, the effect of a pet-||'S amongst his best efforts. Miss Tree 
ty ennui, which in fancy ought to be spar-| has not the vigour necessary for the cha- 
ed. But the picture of ‘ The bad father,’||racter of Marian. Mr. Charles Kemble 
abandoned on the bed of death by his chil-|| appeared 7m the part of Friar I uck, the 
drea, though full of expression, is ina ye-|| Worthy friar of the old school of monaste- 
ry false and detestable taste ; because we} Ties—the wag of the conventual. He 
ought not to suppose that afather can ever loves sport a little too much for a sensua- 
have been so bad as to deserve to be so||!ist—prone to mischief—has a prodigious 
forsaken ; and because, even if he had/|@flection for Canary wine, and when chaf- 
deserved it, his children would not be the||€d isa potent master of the long staff. We 
less culpable in abandoning him. It is||have not witnessed a more original and ef- 





jnot the picture of justice, but merely of a fective piece of acting than that of Mr. C, 


family of wretches—an object always dis- Kemble in this character. His humour 
gusting. was cordial and unfailing. His presence 
When Rousseau makes St. Preux write||seemed to impart spirit amongst his asso- 
in the cabinet of Julia, and continue his||Ciates—he sung, drank, and fought, as if 
letter whilst he is looking at her clothes, ||he had nothing to do but labour to get rid 
her corset, and even when he hears her||of a superfluity of good spirits.” The mu- 
coming ; when he makes him amuse him-|/sic of the opera is composed by Mr. Bi- 
self by expressing the noise which her||shop. The overture was a brief but spi- 
robe makes upon the staircase, Rousseau||rited composition, considerably resem- 
himself, whose taste was so pure in gene-|| bling Rosini, and was encored. — The mu- 
ral, is in this instance guilty of bad taste ;||Sic is marked by grace and delicacy, and 
because it is neither beautiful nor suita-||its accompaniment is frequently rich, va- 
ble, nor possible, that a man supposed to||rious, and scientific. Several of the airs 
possess sensibility should write in such aj were encored. “ The love that follows 
situation, or that he should not throw/||fain,” was prettily sung by Miss Tree. 
awev his pen at the slightest noise. |‘* Let us seek the yellow shore,” isa fine 
Tis, in the arts, the suitable is the|/Tomantic air. * Come hither,”’ is a very 
rule of taste ; but the judgment of what|agreeable duo, and was encored. The 
is suitable demands scme lights, though|/sestett of ““O Bold Robin Hood,” was 
the first ifjpression decides almost always||spiritedly sung and much applauded.— 
with sufficient justice. Among the crowd of melodies and harmo- 
In letters, the suitable is the true ; and|jnies, we were peculiarly struck with al- 
the true requires that that which is praise-|}most the closing one to the following 
worthy should be praised or expressed in|; words :— 
its natural beauty ; that that which  is||10 well dot remember that lone but lovely nour. oh ger 
blameable should be blamed or depicted] "tiy closing dower. “% 
in its odious form. The greater part of 








he could not help remarking it. The on-|jthrown over their head, and tied under: 
by thing, as fur as he could observe, which}|their chin, while one of the corners hangs 
distinguished Sunday from the other days/between the shoulders behind. These 
of the week, was, that the shops were||peasants however have one fault, com- 
shut, and the churches open. The trades-||mon to them with most nations where the 
men worked at all their different profes-||communication is not very frequent. 
sions on Sunday as on any other day.||They have no fixed prices, and are al- 








When the moon-lit trees waved in the breeze above the 
eo ‘ sleeping deer, 
the romances of Crebillon the younger, || And we fondly stray'd through the greenwood shade, the 
. . . spring-ti q 

are in a bad taste. An infinity of exam- 4 ‘ 

= might be produced, but they would mt still beneath the bright moon's chaste anc 
each nothing to persons who have taste :|| save the ceaseless flow of the stream below and the nigh: 
and those who have not, would not com-|| w, "/7ystrsrant Sieh 

prehend them. Taste requires that we 


Which brought the song of the distant throng so faintly to 
to the ear, 
should stop apropos, and that we should 


As we fondly stray'd through the greenwood shade in the 
spring-time of the year 
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O, like an infant’s dream of joy, was that sweet hour to me! 

1s pure, as bright, as swift iu Hight, from care, from fear as 
free; 

4nd from my heart the life must part, which now its pulse 
doth cheer, 

Gre the thought shail fade of that greenwood shade, in the 
spring-time of the year ‘” 


The opera, which has been adapted by 
Mr. Plancke, was eminently successful, 
and given out for repetition with loud ap- 
plause. Much of the scenery is very 
beautiful. 

—~ 

Drury Lane.——After the comedy of 
'Vild Oats, last night, the farce of The 
Spoiled Child was performed, in which 
Miss Clara Fisher made her first appear- 
ince at this theatre, in the character of 
Little Pickle. By the fame of this prodi- 


ef education has generally been known to 
hinge. We will not indeed pretend to 
say, ‘but that genius and industry may 
sometimes outstrip the regular forms of 
institution, and overcome original neglect , 
but this is rather to be ho; ed for than ex- 
pected. To be well grounded in school 
learning, is the safest and readiest road to 
eminence and distinction, in every science 
and in every sphere of action. 

From Westminster he was removed to 
Christ-church, Oxford, where he soon 
made himself conspicuous by his powers 
of elocution, and gained no small applause 
\for his abilities as an actor, in a play per- 








zy, and by the opportunities afforded last 
summer at the English Opera House,! 
most of the frequenters of the theatres} 
have been already made acquainted with 
her person and performance. 
well received last night. Her voice is 
sufficiently powerful for the extent we 
this house. Her acting evinced an intel- 
ligence and an industry far beyond her 
years. She was once, and once only, oy 
little embarrassed, by the untimely fall of | 
the kite, which she had, without safficient 
care, appended to the back of her maiden 
aunt. ‘he first song, with which she bids 
idieu to her father on being discarded by 
him, she gave with exquisite taste and 
eeling. In the other two, which she 
sings after the supposed change of Little 
Pickle for a sailor boy, she infused a spi- 
rit quite in character, with her assumed 
habit. Her performance, all through, ex- 
hibited a precocity of talent, and a matu- 


rity of judgment, that excited the sur-|) 


prise ofa very respectable audience, who 
manifested their satisfaction by frequent 
ind general applause. 


~~ 


NECDOTE OF PERLET, THE FRENCH CO- 
MEDIAN. 


Extract of a letter, dated Oct. 30, 1922. 


‘shall obtrade upon you an anecdote 
nighly honourable to Perlet, an actor now 
very eminent ; he is the Jones of Paris. 
He performed a few years since in Lon- 
lon, in some French pieces that were 
produced at the Argyll Rooms, I think. 
About two years ago a Vandeville, called 
‘Le Comedien d’Etampes,’ was announc- 
ed for representation here, in which Per- 
let was to perform the character of an 
English lady, and to sing a song, grossly 
reflecting upon your nation. ‘To do this 
Perlet peremtorily refused, ateging that 
he had been kindly, hospitably, and libe- 
rally treated by the English, and that he 
never would have the baseness te repay 
them with ingratitude. The managers 
insisted. Perlet was firm. The ‘police 
were applied to, as is the custom. He 
was imprisoned ; continued inexorable ; 
and finally triumphed. The author sub- 
stitated, in the original words, the ballad 
of ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ for the intended lam- 
poon. This independent conduct of Per- 
‘et has not injured him, either with the 
managers or the public ; he is so popular 
hat the sum of 40,000 francs per annum, 
in France an immense sum) has been of- 
ered him within these few days by the 
proprietors of the Vaudeville.” 


———_—_—_—_—_— ee 


BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS OF DR. BUSBY. 
~_— 

Richard Busby was descended from a 
senteel family, and first saw the light on 
the 22d of September, 1606. His birth- 
place was Lutton, in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
‘and ; but it appears that his family was 
senerally resident in Westminster. What 
ndications he gave of genius or industry 
‘a his boyish days are now unknown. He 
was entered a king’s scholar of Westmin- 
‘ter school at the usual age, and passed 
‘hrough the several classes with applause. 
There cannet be a doubt entertained but 
hat he was a most excellent classical 





formed by the students of that society be- 
|fore the royal family in 1636. Having 
taken his degree of master in arts, after 
some inferior pieces of preferment, he 
was admitted to the prebend and rectory 


She : ial of Cudworth, in the church of Wells, in 


1639. During the civil wars, he lost the 
emoluments annexed to this appointment ; 
but continued to retain his studentship at 
Oxford, and other preferments. 

On December 13, 1640, he was chosen 
{master of Westminster school ; and never 
|was more judgment displayed in the ap- 
|pointment. By the most laborious dili- 
gence, the most consummate skill, and 
|uowearied perseverance, he proved how 
jworthy he was of this important office. In 
\the long period of fifty-five years, during 
\which he presided over this excellent 


jseminary, he reared such a number of 





person besides had ever the honour or 
felicity of enumerating among his pupils. 

After attaining to great longevity, free 
from the infirmities of advanced age, and 
|blessed with uninterrupted health, which 
|may partly be ascribed to uniform tempe- 


jrance, and partly to strength of constitu- 


ition, he departed this life April 6, 1695, 
in his eighty-ninth year, and was buried 
‘in Westminster Abbey, where an elegant 
monument is erected to his memory, with 
jan appropriate Latin inscription. 

As the conductor of.a classienl-ceuina+ 
ry, no person ever gained higher or more 
deserved reputation than Busby. He 
seemed born for this arduous profession, 
and to place his sole pleasure in his duty. 
Vigilant and sagacious, he was remark- 
ably quick in discovering the latent spark 
of genius, and the bent of his pupils’ 
minds ; and no less industrious in direct- 
ing them to the best and most advantageous 
ends. He was a father to the deserving ; 
and extending his concern beyond the 
partial attachment created at school, he 
not only trained up youth for important 
stations, but with affectionate zeal recom- 
mendedthem to the attention of the world, 
that their talents might not be lost. Those 
who had been under his tuition came 
forth at once accomplished scholars and 
eloquent speakers. He instilled into their 
tender minds the best principles. He 
first waked an emulation to excel : his 
successors have constantly been obliged 
to keep in their eye this great archetype ; 
and the scholars can scarcely forget what 
eminent men have issued from this esta- 
blishment, whese steps it is their glory to 
follow. 

Impartiality, however, obliges us to 
admit, that Busby was not wholly free 
from defects in his magisterial capacity. 
Though sufficiently kind.to the ingenious 
and deserving, he was inflexibly #Were, 
not only to voluntary lapses er foibles, 








scholar ; and on this, every other branch| 


a men of two generations, as no 


than ever were improved or reclaimed 
by it. 
habit ; and he who whena child has been 
accustomed to flogging for every trifling 
omission or offence, will, in time, learn 
to disregard it ; and, what is still worse, 
will lose that honourable sense of shame 
which is the best preservative of virtue. 
So remarkably tenacious was Busby, 
jhowever, of his pedagogical authority, 
ithat the following laughable anecdote has 
|been preserved of the extreme to which 
he carried it. Charles il. who respected 
|him, baving locked into the schoo} during 
|the hours of business, found the master 
engaged in his vocation with his hat on, 
as was usual in those days. With all the 
stiffness of a primitive quaker, he kept 
the covering on his head, during bis ma- 
jesty’s stay’; and after attending him to 


jhis scholars thought there was a greater 
|man in the world than himself, they would 
not obey him.” 

During bis long and useful life, Dr. 
Busby accumulated great riches, and he 
spent them in the most laudable manner ; 
devoting a considerable part to the encou- 
ragement of genius and the relief of the 
poor. 





“ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


——— Science has sought. on weary wing, 
Ry sea and shore, each mute an: living thing 
CaMPeBeLt. 











BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. Ne. I. 
—_ 


[The following subject is undertaken merely for the 
amusement of the writer, anc not for the purpose of giving 
any useful information. 
iistlessness and wearivess of protracted ill health, by occa- 
sional recreations of fancy. The world of tlowers is high- 
ty emblematical of tue world of men: the attributes and 
etfects of every passion may be typified by the form, the 
leaf, the hue, and the properties of the vegetable race: 
and while the writer amuses himself by tracing these dif- 
ferent comparisons, he is williuy to amuse others, if ip his 
power. ching bie -ogieetivas.——J. O) Dey 





MYRTLE.—EMBLEM oF Love. 

Its leaves are ever green, its blossoms 
white and fragrant. ‘lhe ancients conse- 
crated this shrub to the Paphian goddess. 
Although the symbol of peace and good 
will, it has heretofore concealed destruc- 
tion beneath its leaves. Harmodius en- 
wreathed the myrtle around his sword 
when he slew the oppressor of his coun- 
try, and thus vengeance and hatred are 
often concealed beneath the guise of love. 
According to Horace, the myrtle is very 
brittle; and perhaps this quality entitles 
it to be an emblem of Love, full as much 
as its fragrant blossom, or evergreen hue. 
It is a native of solar regions ;— 
« Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime? 

Tis tee mt of + rat, "tis the tata of te sum. 

. ON. 

At Rome the myrtle was used in their 
ovations, and Virgil places it next to the 
laurel in value. It was consecrated to 
Venus, either on account of its sweetness, 
ur because it is found en the shores of 
the sea, from whose foam she sprung. 


HYACINTH.—Ema.eM OF SLIGHTED 
FRIENDSHIP, 

Ovid tells us that Hyacinthus was a 

beautiful youth, beloved beth by Apollo 

and Zephyrus. He was one day playing 

quoits with Apollo, and Zephyr, who for 

some time had thought himself slighted, 





but to ignorance and want of capacity. It 
is said he never had but one boy* under 


his hands. 


indiscriminate lenity. Yei surely mode- 
ration ought to be used ; and we willwen- 


* In his picture, suspended among other great 
men in the hall of Christ-church, is a boy looking 
archly out of the canvas. There is a tradition 
that this was his favourite; while others pretend 
that it represents one who fell a martyr to his se- 





digected the quoit which Apollo pitched 


his care, who escaped a flagellation from|| sunt me youth's hanks which hie 


If this be a fact, it might be| 
inferred that the former rigid discipline, 
produced better effects than the present! 


him. A flower sprang from his blood, 
which has on several of its leaves the 
Greek werd a, equivalent in meaning to 
the English word alas! and allusive te the 





lamentation of Apollo for the loss of his 
friend. The hyacinth is called Iris, by 
the Greeks, probably from the variety of 
its colours. 


YEW.—Ems.EM OF INSENSIBILITY. 
Its wood is extremely hard, and does 








verity. Neither story is properly authenticated, 





and we trust the latter is absolutely false. 


not easily yield to any force. Robin Hood 


ture to assert, that more have been con- 
firmed blockheads or vicious characters 
by the too liberal application of the rod, 


the door, apologized for the apparent! 
jwant of respect, by observing, ‘* that, if 


His sole object is to beguile tne! 


333 


and his merry arches usec to make their 
bows of the yewtree. It is an evergreen, 
}}«nd may well typify the cold and unvaried 
feeling, or rather, vacancy of feeling, in 


We are wholly the creatures of|/those who turn an unconcerned eye alike 


on the joy or wo of others, and who in 
themselves are incapable of feeling the 
ecstasy either of happiness or misery. 
Nature, in her ili-natured moments, has 
jformed some dispositions of this cast— 
|some seltish and lethargic minds, upon 
|| which the chant of pleasure, and the 
| wailings of sorrow fall alike ineffectually, 
and who only seem formed 





| 
} 


| 
! 
** to eat, and be despised, and die— 
} Like any other brute.” 

The yew is a sepulchral tree, and no 
thing could better represent the cold, 
istill, and unchanging tifelessness of the 
|forms that repose beneath its branches. 
Byron makes it an emblem of mourning— 


“« Nor cypress, nor yew, let us see, 
For why should we mourn for the blest ?”’ 


BLACK THORN.—EMBLEM OF INWARD 
SorRow. 

| Its blossoms are fair, and inviting ; 

its festoons captivating to the eye, and 

sparkling in the sunbeam. But their 

beauty is evanescent, 








* As the hue of the morning 
Which fades in the sue.” 
And when, upon a closer examination, we 
discover the dark-coloured leaves, and 
the long black thorns which are hidden 
beneath its blossoms, we are strongly re- 
| minded of that unnatural and assumed 
gaiety, which fain would hide beneath a 
smiling lip and cheerful demeanour, the 
dark sorrow which preys upon the heart 
beneath. A proud mind, in affliction, is 
prone to this species of dissimulation, and 
attempts to veil its grief from impertinent 
curiosity or insulting pity ; and the lyric 
Muse tells us that, 


“The expiring eagle doth the same, 
And hides bis death-wound with his wings.” 


NARCISSUS.—EmBLeM or SELF-LOVE. 


Narcissus was the son of the river-god 
Cephesus and the nymph Liriope. The 
prophet Tiresias foretold that he would 
only live so long as he abstained from be- 
holding his own image. They had no 
looking-glasses in those days, or probably 
his purents would have demolished them 
without much compunction. However, 
the young lad was kept most carefully 
from the sight of brazen helmets, steel, 
or any polished metal that might reflect 
his features. But “ qui fates obstet ?” 
The nymph Echo fell in love with the 
boy, he slighted her, and she pined to 
death. He stooped one day over a fine 
clear spring, to slake his thirst, and was 
much smitten with his own image, which 
sparkled ahd swiled in the fountain. He 
received the same treatment from his 
image that Echo received from him— 
pined away from sel/f-love, was changed 
into a flower, and thus fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of Tiresias. This flower was 
consecrated to ‘the Eumenides, around 
whose foreheads it was entwined. It is 
a sepulchral shrub, and grows mostly 
around the grave. 
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MINERVA MEDICA. 


~— : 
ON TOOTHACH. No, I. 

The most general predisposing cause 01 
inflammation in the teeth, I take to be a 
frequent and long continued exposure to 
vicissitudes of heat and cold, which wil! 
probably account for the great prevalence 
of toothach in this country. The erciting 
causes appear to be a free use of acids 
and sugar, neglect of cleaning the teeth, 
pressure of the teeth upon each other ; 
all those things, in short, which have 
been supposed immediately productive ov 
the disorder. I have before observed, 





that sugar, if not used freely, does not 
seem to be injurious, but | am inclined to 
think it proves to when immoderately 
employed, and particularly when conjoin 
ed with other causes, if the teeth are pre 
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vicissitudes of temperature. A circum- accumulated, so as to cause the gums to 
fords an argument in favour of this opinion. 
It has been remarked, that the teeth of 
the canine species are not often affected 





as lap-dags, and those accustomed to sleep|parts, or tincture of bark two ounces, 


° lias . nf , me 
by fires and in warm situations are sub-|\tincture of myrrh half an ounce. Where 


THE WUNSKV A. 


disposed to inflammation by exposure to| teeth have been neglected, and tartar has. 


stance I have had occasion to notice, af-||separate from them, the offending sub-| 
‘stance should be removed by a scaling in-| 
'strument, a‘ter which, ‘to strengthen the) 
'gums, a wash may be used, composed of | 





peared crowded with a variety of objects : 
he mentions palaces, woods, and gardens, 
besides the figures of men and other ani- 
mals, that appear in motion among them. 
No doubt, the imagination must be great- 
ly aiding in forming this aerial creation ; 


' 





by caries, but that petted animals, such|itincture of bark and laudanum, equal) 


but as so many of their authors, both an-) 
cient and modern, agree in the fact, and! 


iservation, there certainly must he some 


iect to the disorder ; though | have not//the other teeth appear to sufler from pres- 
heard it noticed that sugar might «so tend|/sure, on the appearance of the wisdom 


to produce the same in them. 
seen a dog, however, which had many oi||t 


his teeth decayed, and evidently suffered) frequent!) 


from toothach. 


been in the habit of lying, in winter time,| paratively of little use, and are remarked 
with his nose close to a hot fire, from| to be very soon lost by decay ; but the, 
which he would frequently go out andj} 


sport in the snow. 


ably fond of sugar and every thing sweet, ||: emov ) 
ment, it must be injurious, from exposing 
The in-)|the bony part of the tooth to the contact 


ind ate large quantities of the same when-} 


ever he had an opportumy.* 


tance of this deg, in conjunction with the| of extraneous matters. 
authority against the practice. Mr. Ben- 


jact of petted animals being subject to ca- 


iling of the teeth is at best but a doubtful 
He was also remark-|!remedy, and when the enamel is thin, 





ivive an account of it from their own ob- 
| 
| 


foundation for the story.” 


are some curious relations of sagacity in| 
smelling. The blind man of Utrecht,|| 
mentioned by Boyle, discovered colours'| 
by feeling them. It is no less astonish-|| 
ing, that several metals should have been}! 
distinguished by the sense of smelling.| 
Martial speaks of a person, called Ma-|! 
marra, who ascertained the true Corin-|| 
thian copper by consulting his nose. Some! 


ind is entirely removed by ithe instru- 


We have high 


vious teeth, is favourable to the opinion), jamin Bell observes, that he has seen it, |; 


yoth of the effect of sugar and vicissitudes} almost universally detrimental. 
From the we! knowa|ithe particular precautions necessary to 


of temperature. 


East India merchants have a still more} 


exquisite smell. According to the rela-)| 
. . . i 
tions of those ‘who have made voyages) 


Such are 


, ¥ I a srties of preserve the tecth; addition to which'|., . oe ee , kl } 
whole ome and nouri hing propertic of es rve the th : ma . ition - ‘hich thither, if a piece of money is given them, | 
‘ shen take le stomac s|iall t! rreaularities at regimen : ty “Phy 
ugar, wen taken into thre stomach, iti \\a Lose irregularities in diet and regimer they only smell it, and decide exactly its!| 
plain that ie deleterious operation must) she uld Le avoided awhich tend to produce ? ¢ 


result from its actual contact with the 
teeth. We have reason to believe, that} 


: Lat ’ . . net . ! , 
pressure is pernicious when the teeth are} t1a where the teeth have been long ex- 


predisposed 
we see many cases where decay com-| 
mences about the time the wisdom, or last 


teeth, appear ; afd here it usually begins|\the affection is constitutional, 


in the interstices. The teeth of the up 
per jaw are more subject to caries than 
the others : the reason of which appears 
to be, that the upper jaw. from its close || 
onnexion with the bones of the head and|| 
face, is more liable to injury from vie- 
tence done to those paris and more dis- 
posed to sympathetic inflammation. 

From the above view of the subject.) 
the means for preventing the destruction 
of the teeth are Great 
should be taken not to expose 


obvious. care 


i the hea HH 


to great heat, by sitting near a fire, or by 
keeping it too warmly covered ; 
come suddenly froin a cold to a warm si-| 
tuation ; but to defead the head and face! 
when going out from a warm room into 
the air: to cover the mouth with a hand-| 
kerchief when the cold is very severe,| 
particularly in walking with the wind in| 
the face ; and by all means to avoid taking} 
food, and especially drinks, very warm.,| 
or any thing extremely cold. Hot tea,| 
ice-cream, and iced beverages of every! 
hind are unquestionably highly injurious, | 

In addition to the above precautions, | 


the system. 


as above-mentioned, since|/ posed to all the causes of decay, every) 


not to}; 


\* upon the eastern cliff or hill, which is}|from Babylon, by only smelling the sand ; 


fineness, without touch-stone, balance, or| 

wqua-fortis. If it be a piece of copper) 

covered over with a leaf of silver, they} 

discover the cheat in the same manner. |! 
1 


ir increase an inflammatory disposition in 


It is reasonable to suppose 


preventive measure will sometimes prove 
ineffectual, and that where the canse of 


ense of smelling was equally delicate and} 
perfect. Marco Marci mentions a monk 
at Prague, who, when any thing was given 
him, distinguished, by smelling it, with as} 
much certainty as the best nosed dog, to} 
whom it belonged, or by whom it had 
been handled. It was also said of him, 
n the Philosophical Transactions o.\that he could accurately distinguish, in 
London, is a letter from William Latham, this manner, the virtuous from the vi- 
Lsq. describing a singular instance of re-| cious, and particularly the unchaste. He 
tvaction, whica was seen at Hastings, on! was much devoted to the study of natural 
the afternoon of the 26th July, 1798. philosophy ; and, among other things, he 
The clitls on the coast of France, which} nad undertaken to oblige the world with 
must be at least between forty and itty} precepts on the sense of smelling, like 
miles distant. were plainly perceptible by jihose we have on optics and acoustics, by 
the naked eye, and much more CIsUNetly| distmputing into-ocertam classes a great 
by a telescope; though, from the low si-||number of smells, to all which he had 
tuation of Hastings. those cliffs are not vi-/givennames. But an untimely death cut 
sible at other times, by the assistance oi | him off in the midst of these curious re- 

the best glasses. The bay. the old head.'searches. 
the windmill, and other objects at Bou-! The guides that accompany travellers 
legne, St. Vallery, and several places! on the route from Smyrna or Aleppo to 
along the coast of Picardy, were distin- | Babylon, have no signs in the midst of the 
guished and named by the fishermen of deserts to ascertain the places they are 
Hastings, who had any acquaintance with|jin; yet they know with certainty, even 
‘IT went,” says Mr. Latham,|at midnight, at what distance they are 


topica 


means will not be sufficient. 


ATMGSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 


the coast. 


of considerable height, when a most beau-/ and, perhaps, they judge of the distance 
tiful scene presented itself to my view :/from the odour exhaled by the small 


. il 
We have had, in Europe, persons whose}, 


attention should be paid to shun ‘such|for [ could at once see Dungenness, Do-| 
‘hings as may excite inflammation when| ver clifis, and the French coast all along: 
the teeth are predisposed to it: for ina} from Calais, Boulogne, &c. to St. Valle-| 
climate so variable as this, it is next to|/ry- and.as some of the fishermen affirm-! 
impossible to avoid some exposure to its} ed, as far to the westward even as Dieppe. | 
vicissitudes. Accordingly, a free use of|iRy the telescope, the French fishing- 
acids and sweets should not be indulged ins = 
in; the teeth should be washed after 
meals with tepid water, and cleaned daily 
with powdered charcoal, which is the 
best dentifrice that can be employed.f} 
(he best instrument for cleaning the 
eeth is a moderately soft brush, and that 
hind is the most conyenient which cleans 
inside, and edges, 


















iboats were plainly to be seenat anchor ;) 
land the different colours of the land upon} 
the heights, together with the buildings, | 
were plainly discernible. This curious| 
phenomenon continued in the highest! 
isplendour till half past eight o’clock,| 
ithough a black cloud totally obscured the! 
face of the sun for some time, when it! 
at the} gradually vanished.” 
rub the} Jy appears that a dead calm prevailed| 
outside only. The most proper tune for|| throughout the whole day. and that the! 





the outside, 


same time, for it is not enough to 


ismell that affects them; but in this re- 


plants or roots intermixed with the sand. 

Physicians, in visiting the sick, and be- 
fore even they have seen them, form fre- 
quently certain prognostics on the event 
of the sickness, from the cadaverous 


spect dogs are more sagacious than men, 
being attracted by the smell of death, 
and often seeming, before the patient has 
expired, to demand their prey by a conti- 
nued howling. Whilst I lived at Ripen,\ 
which was seven years, says the author,| 
I took notice of a little dog of a chestnut! 
colour, that very often indicated the! 
death of sick persons, without being once; 
mistaken. Every time he barked in the! 
night under the windows of any one whose! 














leaving the teeth is just betore.retiring to!/thermometer stood at five in the after- 
rest; it being particularly during sleep||noon at 76°. Hence it is probable, that 
when the tongue and mouth are unem- Ithe heat of the weather elevated a quan- 
ployed, that deleterious matters exertitity of vapour from the channel, which 
their operation. ‘The biting of hard sub-|/condensing, and being undisturbed by 
should be avoided. When thejlwind, filled the atmosphere between the 









stances 


sickness did not even appear dangerous, | 
it happened infailibly that the sick person! 
died that week. 1 knew also a man bit; 
by a mad dog, who could distinguish his} 
friends at a considerable distance by the 
smell, before even he could distinguish 


of sickness, the monkey abandoned his 
mistress, and would not appear in her 
chamber, as if by the acuteness of hig 
smell he had been sensible she would 
soon sicken. As soon as she was well, 
he returned to her with fhe same fami. 
liarity. Some time after, the same lady 
had a slight fever, but without any ap. 
pearance of malignity. The monkey re. 
mained with her as a constant companion, 
and seemed to have a thorough knowledge 
of the difference of distempers. 


1 have|iteeth, I should think it better to remove a i 
hese, than to employ the file, as dentists i aninae 
- , | . crm your al | 
recommend. ‘The wisdom SAGACITY IN SMELLING, ! CSIC 
Now. this animal had|/teeth being far back in the jaw, are com- Fs. - i ON MUSIC. 
Now, this animal had) teets si jaw, are | Inthe “ Acts of Copenhagen” there} 


Music is the science of sounds, ap! 
consists of two parts, melody and harmony. 
The first seems to arise from the combi 
nation of tone and modulation, and can 
only be applied with strict propriety to 
vocal music. Stringed instruments ca) 
have no claim to this distinction. Wind 
instruments may be supposed to approac! 
nearer to it ; but semething is still want. 
ing to complete the idea of melody. Har. 
mony is the coincidence of two or mor 
distinct sounds in musical composition. 

Music is certainly a genteel accomplish 
ment, and to those who have a good ear 
a most delightful amusement. Its efficac, 
to soften the manners, to melt the hear! 
to excite and control the passions, is truly 
astonishing. It soothes (says a certai 
writer) the anguish of the mind, it re 
removes the pain of the body, it thrills a! 
|nature ; and puts life as it were and mo 
|tion into the whole inanimate creation. 
| Among the ancients famous for thi: 
|science, we tind the names of Amphion 
|Orpheus, Olympius, Terpander, ‘Timo 
theus, Archilocus, &c. all celebrated fo 
\their skill and their different inventions 
| They give a striking example of the influ 
jence of music in their story of Orpheus 
iwho they tell us went down to hell t 


\\fetch from thence his beloved Eurydice 


\|and effected his design ; for he so charm: 


‘ed Pluto and Proserpine with the harmo 
|ny of his lyre, that they had no power t: 
ihold her. ° 

| Though music was in use amongst all 
|nations, it was the Greeks who placed i 
in honoar, and by the value tl! ey attach- 
led to it, raised it to a high degree of per 
fection. To be ignorant of it, passed iy 
jthose times fer a defect of education. 
| Nothing, according to Plutarch, can be ¢ 
|greater use than music, to excite persons 
|to virtuous actions, and especially to brave 
|the dangers of war. The Romans, how- 
lever, during the flourishing state of th 
jrepublic, were far from esteeming it at s 
|high a rate. It passed amongst them as : 
thing of little consequence ; and as t 
dancing, it was so far reprobated, that tv 
practise it, a person (according to Cicero 
should be either drunk or mad. But the 
Roman severity was afterwards so mucl 
softened by commerce with the Greek: 
and an increase of riches and opulence 
that the people gave into excesses, with 
which the Greeks themselves cannot bi 
reproached. Hence we find Quintilia 
speaking against the effeminacy of th 
Roman music. 

In Europe it is now customary to dis- 
tinguish the different national styles © 
music—as the Italian, French, English 
&c/ and whether this difference be re: 
or imaginary, it has given rise to som 
disputes concerning the merit of suc! 
compositions. ‘fhe French, in their ge 
mut or scale of music, distinguish the or 
ginal tones, or notes, by syllables, as- 
ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si; whereas the 
English and Italians use letters, as G, A 


en before the auction 

res licking molasses from the hogsheads, an 
eativ h chanced to be spilled. He 
has been kuown to steal raisins and sweetmeats 


This animal has beer 
g sugar wi 
and he 


iom COHlECUIONeTS § 


watch the servant in the kitchen when she was} 
breaking sugar, and catch every piece that flew 
ff 


t This may be prepared as follows: 


famed, then take it 


the ashe 


out, and when cool, 


tina yy afortg 
tinay ped puial. 





would eagerly || 


put.aljhe, ‘* represent this as the most beautifal 
yiece of charcoal into the fire till completely in-|} 
blow off} 
s, reduce it to a fine powder, and] reserve} 


two coasts; and by the oblique rays of 
the sun shining on it, the vapour acquir- 
ed a refractive power sufficient to occa- 
icasion this phenomenon. 

Similar instances of atmospheric re- 
‘ifraction, as mentioned by Byrone, are 
frequent in Sicily. ‘* The Sicilians,” says 


them by sight. 


ever leave her. 


showing a different inclination. 
sigit in nature. Leanti, one of their 
i P ; 
jlatest and best writers, came here on pur- 





yPose to see it: he says the heavens ap- 


A lady of my aequaint- 
ance had a favourite monkey, and the ani- 
mal, in return to his mistress’s kindness, 
was so fond of her, that he would scarce 
But his admirable and} 
nice smell, in distinguishing contagious 
distempers, was no doubt the cause of his 
The 


measles became epidemical in the coun- 
try ; the lady fell sick of them, and some 
days before, when there was no indication]! 


B,C, D,E,F. The former are said 
have been invented by Guido of Arezzo 
otherwise Guido Aretinus, a Benedictit 
monk, who took them from the init 
syllables of ceriain words in the hymn ©! 
St. John. He wrote two treatises 0! 
music, and lived in the fourth century. _ 

We shall not inquire into the physic! 
cause of the sounds of bodies ; nor wha! 
is the metaphysical reason of the sense 
tion of harmony. > be 








It would likewise | 
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employing our time to very little purpose 


THD MINSEVA. 


tween heaven and earth, without once 


to examine the different opinions concern-|idescending, and aflirms that there is no 


ing the origin of music, and whether men danger in this aerial excursion. 


first learned this art from the warbling of||his vessel erodrom, which at first, how- 
hirds. We may observe, that every thing|jever, will not contain more than twenty 


discovers those faculties with which na- 


persons. The expense of building a- 


ture has endowed it: and the least eleva-||mounts to 100,000 francs. 


tion or depression of the voice must have 
necessarily made .the first race of men 
perceive, that their organs were capable 


~ 
Antiquities.—-As some miners were 


of producing other sounds than those of ing place for lead ore, at the Lead Mine 


-peech ; and that singing was as natural 
A little more ex- 
perience must have shown, that metals 
nd all other bodies when struck, and dis- 
posed in a certain manner, also produced 
sounds ; and lastly, it must have required |) 
me to discover that the guts of animals, 

hen dried and properly prepared, were 
Vhe different musi- 
al instruments have therefore been suc- 
essively invented ; and who knows how 


‘o them as speaking. 


c<ewise sonorous. 


many others may hereafter be produced ? 


Ihe tones that are drawn from china. 


lass, wood, and even straw, were almost) 


inknown till our days. 
—aass 
SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 


FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Substitute for a Copying Machine.— 


Vrite with common writing ink, in which 
imp sugar has been dissolved, in the 
proportion of four scruples, or a drachm 
nda hawt ef sugar to one ounce of ink. 
loisten copying paper (which is sold at 
he stationers for a trifle a quire, for 
ve use of copying maciines) by passing 


utly between soft cap paper, so as to 
moothen it, and absorb the superabun- 
int moisture. Put the paper so moist- 
ned upon the writing, and both between 
ap, or other such soft paper, placing the 
hole on the carpet or hearth-rug, one 
end of which is to be folded over it. By 
tanding and treading upon this, an im- 
pression will be taken equal, if not supe- 


ior, to what would have been taken by a} 


prying machine. 
~- 

The Mammoth.—The Wernerian S6- 
ety at Edinburgh lately held a meeting 
un the college, which was numerously at- 
ended, anc at which Professor Jamieson 
produced, for the inspection of the mem- 
ers, the tusk of a Mammoth, which was 
uscovered near Rugly, in Warwickshire. 
Chis enormous specimen of antediluvian 
remains, measured six and a half feet in 
ength ; and apparently wanted but a little 
of its full length. It was bound together 
‘n various places by bands of tin. At the 
same time, Dr. Charles Anderson read a 
‘escription of an improved measure for 


<certaining small quantities of fluids, and|is filled with emotions of grief, and feel- 


presented the society with the measure, 
which appeared to be greatly superior 
‘o the former contrivance for the same 
purpose, 
ae 

It has lately been discovered, that la 
les’ dresses are prevented from taking 
‘te by being dipped in a solution of pure 
vegetable alkali, after the dresses have 


pieen washed and wrung out of the last! 


water, 
water, and without the least smell. 
—- 

Aerostation.—M. Scaramuzzi, of Flo- 
rence, affirms, that he has happily solved 
he problem of giving a precise direction 
0 air balloons, and intends to communi- 
“te his plan to the British minister at 
‘enice, with the hope of obtaining the 
‘eward of 500,000 francs, (20,0001. ster- 
ug) supposed te have been offered by 


‘he Royal Society at London, for the ho-|]affected simplicity, and the dawnings of 


zontal direction of the air balloon. He 
‘serts that he can make his balloon as- 


‘end or descend, advance horizontally or 
‘tand still, without regard to wind or 


‘orm. He promises, if he has a suffi- 
‘lent stock of provision, to remain sus- 


vended for several months together, be- 


This solution is as clear as spring, 


Works, adjoining Oakland, (Cilrhew) by 
Llanrwst, (Wales) they discovered in 
the ruins of the earth, two yards deep, 
a Battle-Axe, in excellent preservation, 
which is supposed to have been lost and 


near Gwydir-house, now the seat of the 
| present Lord Gwydir (which is near to, 
and adjoining the above place) by the il- 
lustrious Cambrian Prince Llywarch Hen, 
with the Saxons, in the year 610. 


—~_—- 
Steam Engine at the botiom of a Coal 
Pit.—The following very extraordinary 





idern inventions, the steam engine, occurs 
\in the immediate neighbourhood of Stock- 
port, England. An engine pit of 1473 





\Mine, in Newton, near Stockport, by 
|| Messrs. Bateman and Sherratt, upon the 
estate of F. D. Astley, Esq. and finding it 
\|practicable to win coal from below the 
||deep level, little or no water interfering 
\\to prevent it, they have erécted an en- 
)gine, at the bottom of the pit, of the fol- 


\\ lowing description :—Power 28 horses— 











||beam, 16 feet—Diameter of the fly-wheel, 
16 feet—Boiler, 25 feet long, by 64 fee 
wide—Boiler-house, 33 feet. leng, 134 
high, 17 feet 2inches wide. Inside mea- 
|jsure :—Engine-house, 10 feet wide, 30) 
jjteet long, and 30 feet high to the top of; 
the arch—the brick-work three feet thicke| 
|—the quantity of bricks consumed up-| 
jwards- of 300,000. . This engine winds} 
|the coal up an inclined plane of 233 yards, 
lldriven in the-mine, by an endless chain 
about 5 tons in weight, the average angle 

of inclination is 37 degrees, equal to 76 
yards at 100 yards, 


ss 
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j ITALIAN LETTERS. 
| —__— 
|| LORENZO TO HONORIUS, 


| 


No. IIL. 


AT FLORENEE. 

Avignon. 
Whilst I am sojourning in a land that is 
strange, when I Jook about, and find my- 
self alone, or the faces of those that sur- 
round me alien and unknown, my bosom 


ings of coldness and desolation creep over 
my frame. At such times there is no- 
thing that can assuage the anguish I en- 
dure, but an intercourse with the friend 
that is absent from me. When | have un- 
burthened the load that presses upon me 





buried there since the great battle fought), 


jyards deep, has been sunk upon the Black || 


w ar 
. ‘ ae |sternness resist, can philosophy subdue, 
: wet soft brush over it: then press it|| Lensth of stroke, five feet—Length of| 


name. ‘Though to the rest of the world 


He calls|}he was forgotten, though the winds whis- 


tled over his dust, and the rains bedewed 
his humble resting place, they called him 
to mind, and uttered benedictions upon 
him. It seemed to me that his repose 
\was thus rendered more peaceful and 
happy. And who, | asked, will attend 


digging, and forming a puddle or wash-|ithe corse of Lorenzo, or weep over his 


tomb? Will his spirit be tranquilized 
by the presence of his wife?‘ Will his 
bones rejoice’’ at the accents of his child ? 
Wretch, cease to deceive yourself. Where 
will you find a wife, or where a child? 
Will no parent bedew his mouldering 
ashes? Alas! he has already followed 
'his parents tothe grave. Havel then no 
ities? Have Il no kindred? Have I no 
[Sicha t I asked myself with precipita- 
| 








tion, and the tears rushed to my eye and 
|| trickled down my face. 1} have indeed.a 
friend, and it is the only tie that have on 
jithe earth. But, continued I, may I not 
die far from that friend, among men who 
who will cast me like rubbish into the 
Rhone which | now survey, or into some 
pit which man will never view again ? 





get me? no, Honorius, your heart is too 
true to reject the memory of one whose 
only happiness is in the confidence of 
your friendship. But, alas! what were 
|jbis kindness? he would search in vain 
for my neglected frame. 

Are not thoughts like these, Honorius, 
enough to harrow up the soul? Can 








reflections like these? It is in vain to 
lexpect it. The mind must be left to 
|them, though it be left in torture. It must 
ibe alowed to exhaust itse!fin this strength 
jof wo. 

I have sought to create ties that would 
fortify my heart, but the attempt has been 
| vain. I know not where to turn to find 
\some alleviation of my sorrow. Passion, 
lwere I to give it the most extensive range. 
jwomld stot do Wiis, but only plunge me 
jinto remorse and despair. 1! have dis- 
closed to you one of the sources of my 
unhappiness ; I have described to you 
the ccndition of my soul, and this disclo- 
sure has relieved me, in some measure, 
from the burden thai depressed me. 

You will, 1 hope, appreciate a grief 
that you, surrounded by aifectionate rela- 
tives, can never feel. In your own hap- 
piness, you will not, | am persuaded, 
cease to remember Lorenzo, or to sym- 
pathize with him. When I am joyful, | 
always wish that you were with me. 


| 











“ arrowy Rhone,’ or wandering amidst 
the vegetation on its banks, 1 wish that 
Honorius could share the prospect. It is 
flattering to me to suppose that | enjoy a 
similar portion of his heart. That in bis 
joys he would gladly see me a’partaker. 
That in all he undertakes, that ineall he 


and the child of his love calling upon his 


— ‘aoral || know me not, who care not for me, and|———==——= 
application of the most wonderful of mo-| 


When lam gazing on the waters of the} 


~ 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


—_ 

No. XLIIL. of the Minerva will contain the fo!- 
lowing articles: 

PoPULAR TALES.-—The Destruction of the 
Cenei Family ; from the Italian.— The Patissier ; 
or Fortitude Rewarded. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Popular Amusements at 
Malta. 

LITERATURE.— The Nature, Origin, and Pro- 
gress of Poetry, No. I. 

THE DRAMA.—Canine Performers. 

i BroGRAPuy.—Am Eccentric Character.—Thé 
|| Emperor Commodus. 

ARTS AND Scimnces.—-On the Toothach, 
|| Vo. [11.—Sacred Fire of the Persians.—Scien- 
\|tifie and Literary Notices from Foreign Jour- 
nals.— Natural History, &c. 

Portry.—*“ 7'o Laurent,” with other pieces. 

GLeEaNeR, Recorp, DeatTus and Mar- 
RIAGES, ENiGmas, CHRONOLOGY. 


} 





THE RECORD. 





—— A thing of Shreds aad Patcbes!—Hamuert. 








The New-York Literary and Philosophic- 


The friend of my bosom, may he not for-| al Society held their annual meeting at their 


jhall in the New-York institution, on the 9th 
instant, when the following gentlemen were 
chosea officers for the present year: De 
Witt Clinton, LL.D. President—David Ho- 
sack, M.D, James Kent, LU.D. and Samue! 
|L. Mitchiil, M.D. Vice-Presidents.. Coun- 
'sellors—Jacob Morton, Esq. John Griscom, 
|Valentine Mott, M.D. W. J. Macneven, M. 
|D. James Eastburn, Esq. Rev. F.C, shaef 
ifer, Alexander H. Stevens, M.D. George 
Gibbs, Esq. William Gracie, Esq. Rev. John 
M‘Vickar, Rey. J. M. Wainwright, John 
Watts, jr.M.D. Corresponding Secretaries 
—John W. Francis, M.D. James Renwick, 
Prof. Columbia College. Recording Secre 
taries—Johin LB. Beck, M.D. Peter S. Towns- 
end, M.D. Curators—Samuel W. More, 
M.D. John Torrey, M.D. Treasurer— 
Francis B. Winthrop, Esq. 





An application is about to be made to the 
Legislature of this state, for an act to supply 
this city with coal, with a capital of 100,000 
dollars. 








Coal had been recently dug up near the 
falls and town of Tuscalvosa. It is consider- 
ed superior to Virginia, and equal to Liver- 
pool coal. Immense quantities of this valu- 
able mineral are stated to have been found 
about 50 miles above St. Stephens. 


The erection of a hotel, on an elevated 
part of the Catskill mountains, has been con- 
templated. 


A wagon load of excellent cotton, lately 
raised in Missouri, was sold in lots for tea 
cents per pound! Last season this article 
was imported by the merchants, and sold for 
25 cents per pound. 


In 1821, there were imported into the U 
States 12,478,000 segars, which, at 2 cents 
each, would Amount to 249,660 dollars. Itis 
supposed a larger number of domestic ma- 
nufacture was consumed. 


On Tuesday week, at Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont, between the hours of 6 and 7 in the 
morning, the mercury in Farenheit’s ther- 











sees, | am present to his thoughts. | lay 





—when | have in fancy.bid my face imhis| 
bosom and wept—when | have exposed! 
to his view all the secrets of my heart,| 
jand poured forth upon his ear the undis-| 
|zuised promptings of my soul—I become 
tranquil again, and view wath calmness the 
evil that before distracted me. 

My mind having entered into a train of 
thinking, it settled, I know not how, on 
the pleasures of domestic life. 1 pictured 
the tender and affectionate wife, gladden- 
ing the heart of her husband by her kind- 
ness andlove. By her assiduities in com- 
forting him, and by her motherly care of 
their mutual offspring. 1 thought of the 
child which delights its parent by its un- 


its infant mind ; whose personal beauties 
ire scanned with delight, and convey an 
indescribable transport to the father’s 
heart. 1 carried my reflections still fur- 
ther, and I attended this husband and pa- 
rent even to hiss ‘pulchre. | there fofind 
the wife of his b ‘om weeping in silence, 








more stress, perhaps, on this alliance of, 
friendship, because it is the only alliance| 
that | have. lt may be that you Jook on 
it with adifferent eye. | hope not. The) 
thread that connects me with life would! 
then be broken. ‘Phe motive of exist- 
ence would be extinct, and | would cease! 
to justify myself, in an intercourse with, 
my kind. The latent string that holds 
my repugnant heart would be rent asun- 
der, and | would give way to its predomi- 
nant inclination, and flée the world. 1 
would look no more on the face of man, 
or it should be that-of one, (if such there 
possibly be) who, like myself, had tried 
the throng, and had run disgusted from 
their haunts. We would be a world in 
ourselves. If there be none like him I 
have supposed, 1 would live by myself, 
or | would cease to live. 1 would retire 
to some sunny isle beyond the seas, and 
dwell in repose. If the, hydra head of 
man had before found a way to its soil, | 
would leap-into the waves, and shun the 





mometer stood at 20 degrees below zero. 
-— ee 
MARRIED, 


Leonard W. Kip, Esq. to Miss A. C. Wilson 
Mr. John Ennis to Miss Maria Ryan. 

M. James C. Jenkins to Miss Ann Ovutt 

Mr. John Tait to Miss Jane Shaw. 

Mr. John W. Chatham-4o Miss A. M. Sickel: 
Mr. John F. Gannon to Mrs. M. A. Malinn, 
Mr. William Bishop to Miss A. M. Lawson. 
Mr. George Reunard to Miss C. A. Dobs. 

Mr. David Brinkerhoff to Miss M. Seeley. 

On the 23d inst. Mr. William Welsh to Mics 


| Margaret Wallace, daughter of the late Mr. An- 





drew Wallace. 

. 

DIED, 

On the {4th inst. Mr. Samuel Renne, age 60 
years. 
On the 15th, Mrs. Abigail Hebberds, aged &6 
years. 
Mrs. Jane Wilkinson, aged 48 years. 
Mr. Ransom Tredway, aged 19 years, 
On the 17th inst. Capt. John Hatfield, aged 65 
years. 
On the 19th, Mr. Joseph Broderick, aged 35 


years. 

Mr. Elias Lewis, aged 63 years. 
Mr. James Marshall, a native of Scotland, aged 
53 years, 
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sight. 





























POETRY. } 


- —= 
*Itis the giftof POETR* to hallow every piace in| 
which it moves; to breathe | und nature an odour more 
exquisite than ‘he perfume o the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more noe than Lae blesh of ssoraing “ 











For the Minerva. 


THE SUICIDE, 


‘Supposed to be ag in the church-yard where 
the fact occurred, 

What 2 soul-seothing calm these peaceful shades 
Sacred to mourning Jove, diffuse around ! 
Methioks, when fond affection comes to weep 
O'er the Jast home of those who ouce received 
The sweet good-morrow at the morning hour, 

And gave, when day retired, the sweet good-nighit ; 
Methinks, to muse, how tranquil is the sleep 
Of the dear ones who slumber ‘neath this turf, 
Would stay the starting tear of grief, aud shed 
‘The light of comfort o'er the brow of wo. 

For me, who know no frieud beneath this sod, 
When I Jook round upon the troubled world, 
And thence to these abodes of peace retura, 

T almost wish to lay me down with those 

Who slumber herve, and be like them at rest. 
But no—there are some bosoms upon earth 

For which I yet would live; and when I thick 
How brief, how very brief 's the longest thread 
Of man’s existence, I complain no more : 

If ills. o’ercloud this transitory life, 

‘The ills themse!ves are transitory too. 


No splendid shrine | made the e, Love, 





Thy presence hallaw'd every spot; 
No kind farewell I bade thee, Love, 

For Love’s last look is ne’er forgot. 

i. 
— . 
TO MY DOG PLUTO. 

Lo! chill winter's boisterous winds, 

With prostrate trees bestrew the plain ; 
Then come, my dog, my faithful friend, 

And fear nor snow, nor hail, nor rain. 


Odtstretch’d at ease upon the hearth, 
Ox pillow’d on my grateful breast, 
Repose in full security, 
For I will watch and guard thy rest. 


How oft the stream and mountain's side 
Have we together joyful trod ; 

How oft in fields and stubbies sought 
The fearful covey’s sly abode. 


So gentle, meek, the timid lamb, 
With thee would frisk and feel no dread; 


While treacherous thieves and prowling wolves} 


Thy watchful courage fear’d and fled. 


Though others praise thy beauteous form 
Thy silken hair and sparkling eye ; 
Yet still thy master prizes most 
Thy look of deep sagacity. 








Unhappy Eustace ! if thou thus hadst thought, 


‘Thy friends had wept not thy untimely end, 


By thy own hand effected. Yonder yews, | 
Upon whose gloom the rising moonbeams res‘, | 


Like youthful beauty leaning o'er the tem), 
If they had lahguage, could a tale disclose 
Would move the stoic bosom to regret. | 
Beceath the shade of those funereal yere, 

Eustace, the faithful, generous, hapless youth, 
Dear unto ali who knew him, but to her | 
To whom than all he ought to have been dearer, 
A victim fell to disappointed love 

‘Truly and ardently he love; but she 


Whoonce had seem'd affection to return, \} 
Who took on ber the holy name of wife, 
Despised his tender passion ; for no cause, H 


Wax'd cold to him as wintry blasts. He found 
iiis home uncheerful as a Lapland waste, 

And her, less feeling than the rugged wolves 
Who roam amid its snows; for they, though wild 
By nature, and though mad with hunger, still 


Oh, vile exception to a beauteous rule ' 
Roam through the world—go, visit every clime. 
And where thou meet’st with men whose savage hearts| 
Are harder even than the brute creatioa’s, there, 
As every where, thou still wilt surely fiud 
Woman, sweet woman, misery's best friend. 
'Tis hers to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
Wipe with a gentle hand the tear of grief, 
And by a soothing influence all her own, 
Assuage the pang of anguish, and remove 
Despair’s fell talons from the burthen'd hear*. 
Woman! thy breast is Pity’s cherish'd home, 
Celestial Mercy's residence on earth ; 
The poet's lyre can boast no better theme 
‘Than thee, nor sound a higher praise than tbice 
But she, this crue] one in woman's form, 
Mark'd with a emile contemptuous the regret 
‘That prey'd with cankerous tooth on Eustace’ brow, 
Until her undissembled scorn aroused 
‘The fiend of madness in his tortured breast. 
Haply on such a tranquil night as this, 
When all seem'd meet to soothe the soul to peace, 
He paced in frenzy ‘neath these very trees, 
Oa which, perchance, as now, the moon shone sweet. 
Methinks I see him ;——now he wildly calls 
For heaven's direst curse upon the head 
Of her who wrong'd him; now again, as comes 
The thought of other days across his mind, 
With clasped hands, implores by their first lore 
By alltke vows that they had interchang'd, 
Her pity on him, sues for one kind loox, 
One single word of tenderness and love. 
But ah! the bateful recollection comes 
Of all her scorn and undeserved disdain : 
His teeth are clench'd—see, pointed to his breast 
‘The fatal instrument of death—a flash— 
He falls—and hark ! he dying breathes her name. 
LAURENCE. 


{i 
i} 
' 
tl 
Ht 
| 
| 
H 
Feel some affection for their mates. Oh, strange, 
‘ 
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For the Minerva. 


TO LOVE. 


i left thee where I found thee, Love, 
Throned gaily in those laughing eyes ; 

‘Twere folly to have bound thée, Love, 
For Love looks loveliest while he flies. 


’Twas safest, best, to leave thee, Love, 

For flight may end both hopes and fears ; 
I dia not wish to grieve thee, Love, 

For Love's resistless when in tears. 


At distance I may view thee, Love, 
Uncheck’'d by glances, smiles, or sighs ; 

‘Thou didst not dream I knew thee, Love, 
Se wrapp'd in Fricadship's deep disguise, 


it 
'| And at evening the traveller passes bim still, 
1 


In youth’s gay hour we shar’d alik: 
In toils and frolics unrepress'd ; 
Buta 

An 


e now bids us slowly move, 


: 

1 our old weary limbs to rest. 

Then rest, my dog; and if than minc 
Thy death be fix’d by earlier doon 

Living, thy peace shall be my care, 
And dead, my tears bedew thy ton 

~~ 
THE OLD BEGGAR. 


Do you see the old beggar who sits at yon gate—- 
With his beard silver’d over with snow ! 

Though he smiles as he meets the keen arrows of fate, 
Still his bosom is wearied with wo 


Many years has he sat at the foot of the hil 
Many days seen the summer sun rise; 


While the shadows steal over the shies. 


Ip the bleak blasts of winter he hopbles arong 
O’er the heath, at the dawniog of day, 

And the dew-drops that freeze the rude thiatles amoag 
Are the stars that illumine his way! 


Time was, when this beggar. in martial trim dight, 
Was as bold as the chief of his throng; 


And still smil'd as be journey'd along 


Then hie form was athletic, his eyes’ vivid glance 
Spoke the lustre of youth's glowing day ! 

And the village all mark’d in the combat and dance, 
The brave youaker still valiant as gay. 


While the ribands that circled the may-pole around 
Wav'd the trophies of garlands among 


He the gate opens slowly and sighs ! 
See him drop the big tears on his wo-wither'd breast, 
The big tours—that fall fast from his eyes ! 


See his habit all tatter'd, his shrivell’d cheek pale, 
See hie locks waving thin in the air; 

See his lip is half froze with the sharp cutting gale, 

i And head, o'er the. temples, all bare’? 


His eye-beam co longer in lustre displays 
The warm sun-shine that visits bis breast ; 
For deep suuk is its orbit, and darken‘d its rays, 
And he sighs—for the grave’: silent rest ! 


And his voices is grown feeble, hiz accent is slow, 
And he sees not the distant bili's aide; 

And he hears not the breezes of morn as they blow, 
Wor the streams that soft murmuring glide. 








To him all is silent, and mournful, and dim, 
F’en the seasons pass dreary 2nd slow ; 

For affliction has plac'd its cold fetters on bim, 
And his soul is epamour'd of wo. 


See the tear which, imploring, is fearful to roll, 
Though in silence he bows as you stray ; 

Tis the eloquent silence which speaks to the sou), 
’Tis the star of the slow setting day! 


Perchanee, ere the May-blossome cheerfully wave, 
Ere the 2zephyrs of summer soft sigh ; 
The sun-beams shall dance on the grass o’er his grave, 
And his journey be mark'd—to the sky. 
<> 
THE WILD BROOK, 


PHS MINERVA. 








Such is the human mind ! 
When Fortune's gloomy hour appear: 
And lovely, as thy margin green, 
Are buds of hope, which Fancy rears 
Then adulation, like the flower, 
Bends as it greets us on Our way ; 
But, io the dark and stormy hour, 
Leaves us, upmark'd, to trace our troubled way ! 


LOVE 





Now dinptiag, silent, calm, and even ; 
Now brawling. as in anger driven 
Now ruffled, foaming, madly wild, 
Like the vex'd sense of Sorrow's hopeless child 


Beside thy surface now I see, 

Reflected in thy placid breast, 
Hush’d Summer’s painted progeny 

In smiles and sweets redundant drest , 
They flaunt their forms of varying dye, 
To greet thee as thou passest by; 
And bending up thy ample wave, 
And in its lucid lapse their bosoms lave 


While on thy tranquil breast appears 
No fretting gale, no passing storm, 
The sunbeam's vivid lustre cheers, 
And seems thy silv’ry bed to warm: 
The thronging birds, with am’rous play, 
Sweep with their wings thy glittering way , 
And o’er thy banks fond zephyr blows, 
To dress with sweets the smallest flower that grows. 


But when destroy ing biasts arise, 
And clouds o’ershade thy with'ring bounds, 
W hen swift the eddy ing foliage flies, 
And loud the ruthless torrent sounds; 
Thy dimpling charms are seen no more, 
Thy miostrel's caroli'd praise is o’er ; 
While not a flow’ret, sunny-drest, 
Courts the chill current of thy alter’d breas: 


oe 
AND FRIENDSHIP. 
Love is like the shadow, 
When the sun first lights the skic 
Stretching then o’er all the green, 


But dwindling, as each moment flit 


Friendship is the shadow, thrown 
When the day its noon has past, 

Increasing, as life’s sun goes down, 
Evy'n till it has look’d its last. 








EN IG MAS, 


“ And justly the wise man thus pon oe to us all, 
Despise not the vatue of things that are small "’ 








CHKUNCLOGY. 





—_—— 


A.D. The Christian JEra. 
514. Vitalian, chief of the Goths, declared foy 


the ortbodox, and made war on Anastasius, 

He ravaged Thrace, seized Masia, and 

marched to Constantinople. The Emperor 

gave him a Jarge sum, promised to recall the 
exiled bishops, and he retreated. 

515 Vitalian, deceived by Anastasius, renewed 

the wai, and wasted Thrace. 

Cappadocia and Lycaonia laid waste by 

the Huns, 

—— Death of Macedonius in exile, 

516 The persecution continued by Anastasius. 

517 Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus, pillaged 
by the Getz. 

—— Sigismund, King of Burgundy, put to death, 
with his wife and children, by Clodomir, 
King of Orleans. 

518 Anastasius killed by a stroke of lightning, 
aged 88. 

—— Justin, Prefect of the Pretorium, chosen 
Emperor. He restored the orthodox bi- 
shops. 

519 The legates of Pope Hormisdas obtained at 
Constantinople the condemnation of all 
Nestorians, Macedonians, and Eutychians. 

—— He:rmenfredus. King of Thuringia, put one 
of his brothers to death, and made war on 








serepve 














When he march'd thro’ the storms of the day or the night, 


When the prize was propos'd, how his footsteps would 
While the maid of his heart led the throng; (bound, |! 


See him now, while witbage and with sorrow oppress'd, 











Unheeded emblem of the mind! 








When weeping twilight’s shadows close, 
I wander where thy mazes wind, 
And watoh thy current as it dows: 


Answers to Puzzles in our last. 


PuzzLE 1.—Because there is not a singie per- 


PUZZLE 11.—Because che is often toasted. 


Answer to the Anagram. 

D stands for Five Hundred, without any doubt; 
Take C for One Hundred, clearly made out ; 
And I stands for One—transpose in a trice ; 
Add E to the same—'twill then make a DICE. 


Answer to the Riddle. 


** Can you expound this riddle, pray.” 
Yes, ma'am—I found it eut TO-DAY. 


~— 
NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 


Why is Love like a potato? 
IT. 
A word of one syllable easy and short, 
Reads backward and forward the same, 
It expresses the sentiment warm from the heart, 
And to beauty lays principa) claim, 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Kings, Queens, and Peers, my first adorn, 
Witheut their presence ‘tia no more ; 
And commerce by my last is borne 
From pole to pole and shore to shore. 


My whole in hope is ever gay, 

When love and honour join their flame; 
Yet mutual vows invoke the day 

That sees me lose my once lov'd name. 


Il. 
My first you will be, 
If you’re good and upright ; 
My second you'll see 
In a sharp frosty night. 


Together combined, 
I’m a virtue that’s great, 
That should govern each mind, 
And preside in each state, 








the other. 
1520 Vitalian assassinated by order of the Em- 


} 
| peror. 
1521 Excessive liberality of Justinian, nephew of 


| Justin, to the people of Constantinople. 

1522 Conversion of Tzathius, King of the Lazi- 
| ans, a people of Colchis, who had abandon- 
| 
} 
} 


ed the interests of Persia for those of the 
Emperor. 


j———— Cabades, King of Persia, in league with the 

| Huns, made war on Justin, but peace was 
soon restored. 

523 The army of Tharasamund, King of the 

Vandals, defeated by the Moors, and the 

| king killed. 

|—— Murders and robberies suppressed and pun- 

ished: the Manicheans banished, and their 

books burnt by Justin. 

4 Anazatbe, in Cilicia, overthrown by an 

| earthquake : rebuilt under the name of Jus- 

| tinopolis. 

-—— The town of Edessa destroyed by a flood 
Great sums granted by Justin to rebuild it. 


o 
we 


a Edicts of the Emperor against the Arians, 
\| who were deprived of their churches. Theo. 
i| doric took their part. 

|| ——- Clodomir, King of Orleans, killed in his war: 


with the Burgundians: two of his children 

:nurdered by his brothers: the third embrac- 

| ed a clerical life. 

525 The city of Antioch, with many of its inha- 
bitants, consumed by fire. 

526 Great earthquake at Antioch, which lasted 
near a year: the remains of the city de- 
stroyed ; as also Durazzo, Corinth, &c. 

—— Death of Pope Jobn I. in prison: succeeded 
by Felix IV. 

—— Symmachus put to death by Theodoric, 
with his son-in-law, the celebrated Boetius 
Death of Theodoric himself a few days after. 
Athalaric, his grand-son, succeeded as King 
of the OstrogothsinItaly. , 

—— The Cycle introduced by Dionysius Exiguus, 
the first who reckoned from the birth of 
Christ. 

527 Justinian, nephew of Justin, associated to 
the empire. Death of Justin a few days 
after, aged 77. 

528 Great sums distributed among the people by 
Justinian. 

-—— Belisarius sent with an army against the 
Persians. 

—— Conversion of the King of the Heruli, and 
many of his people. 

— Boazer, Queen of the Hans, supplied Justi- 
nian with 100,000 men to guard the Bospho- 
rus against the Barbarians. 

—— St. Benedict founded the Monastery of 
Mount Cassino, in Italy, the first of the 
Benedictine Order. 

—— Another earthquake at Antioch, where 4800 
people perished. 

529 Antioch rebuilt by Justinian. 

—— Alamundar, a Saracen king, settled in Sy- 
ria, but the Roman exarchs obliged him to 
retire. «# 

—— Julian declared King by the Jews. Many 

of these rebels slain, with their king, 

Publication of Justinian’s code of laws. 

530 Several battles gained by Belisarius ove: 
the Persians. 

—— Hideric, King of the Vandals, deposed by 
his brother Gilimer, against whom the Em 
peror declared war. 

531 The Persian king, Cavades, solicited by 
Alamandar, a Saracen prince, renewed the 
war, and gained a victory over Belisarius 
The Persian general punished for buying thi 
victory too dear. 

—— Amalaric, King of the Visigoths, slain in @ 
battle against Childebert. His successor 
Theudia, transferred the seat of royalty 
from Narbonne into Spain, 
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